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PROF. WILBUR FISK MASSEY, 1839-1923. 
“*The Grand Old Man of Southern Agriculture” 





We greatly regret to say to his tens of thousands of friends and admirers all over the Southern States that Prof. Massey died 
Friday of last week, and was buried Monday, April 2. Not since the death of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp has any man died so deeply 
lamented ky Southern farmers, or who had served them better. A fuller sketch of Prof. Massey’s life and tribute to his character 
will appear next week. On this page it is enough to say that no man ever succeeded better in realizing his one lifelong ambition as 
expressed on his 80th birthday: “My morning prayer for forty years has been that I might that day help someone to a better use 


of God’s soil.” Peace to his ashes! 
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SUGARED 


i SCHUMACHER FEED 


Is an Ideal Carbohydrate 

Feed for ay 
Southern Dairymen 
Because 


1—Sugared Schumacher Feed contains a choice vari- 
ety of grain products—from corn, oats, wheat and 
barley. 




























2—It is finely ground—it saves energy in digestion. x. mar en “. 


3—Sugared Schumacher Feed is kiln driéd. You do 
not pay freight on water. 





4—Being sweetened with molasses, it is very palatable. 










Cows like it. “(Improves 
. , { Every 

5—Sugared Schumacher Feed maintains body, health and | Ration” 

vigor. Cows thrive on it. : iy} 

6—Sugared Schumacher Feed combined with high protein} \\\|¢ 

feeds, gives the greatest and most profitable production. \ ‘| 

7—A mixture of Sugared Schumacher Feed and Cotton- \ | | 


seed Meal makes an ideal dairy ration that is very pala- 
table, of great digestibility and extremely economical. 


8—Sugared Schumacher Feed is made in the South. 


. Feed your dairy cows a mixture of— 


1 part Cottonseed Meal 
3 parts Sugared Schumacher Feed 


You will get maximum milk production, your cows will 
keep in good healthy body condition. 


_As a growing feed for hogs and as an all around horse 
and mule feed, Schumacher Feed has NO EQUAL. 


See Your Dealer for a Supply 


The Quaker Oats 
@mpany 


Memphis, Tenn, 
















































eee Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 
Sulphur. DO YOU TAKE SALT: 
Time with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 





TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
ep should be a part of the daily diet 

a live stock. It is medicated and 

1 improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
op brick in feed-box—it will do the 
res 

The Blackman Stock i Remedy Co. 


Chattaneoga, Tenn. 


BIRMINGHAM PAINT & GLASS CO. 
HOUSE AND BARN PAINTS and STAINS, Wagon, Buggy and 
Auto Finish. Inside “Home Help” Varnishes and Enamels. 

COLOR CARDS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 
GLASS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
2019-2021 Fourth Ave. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Va Tee Just Out » 
you | ate | A Better Engine; 


5*7 Enlargement [IRR Sgr ee 


New New WITTE Throttling Governor— 
Special Introductory Offer. Handsome 5 x 7-in. 


Latest Improvements. Do all your 
enlargement, on double weight paper, suitable 


work easier — Pump — Grind — Saw. 
Make money — Use cheap fuel. Any 
for framing, of any film in the first rol) sent us 
for developing and printing, absolutely free. 


Pw) ou want— 
Helpful Booklet, Also Free 


4 10, us 
or erms. x 
Tells how to get better pictures, and Special Saw $4 500 
how to get better service by sending 


Outfits. Sold 
your Kodak Films to the South’s most 


on a Lifetime 
modern finishing laboratory. Write to- Guarantee es aby oll. hy 5 
day. for the booklet and send a roll 


Details in Cat- Frisco, $57 
of film to get the free enlargement. E. 


alog—FRE 
EWING, Inc. 


ENGINE WORKS 
Dept. P _ Baton Rouge, La. 

























































WITTE 
2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City Missouri 
2355 Empire a = Pittsburgh, Pa. 
lif. 


Fremont Street n Francisco 














































| This. Issue and Next 


CO-OPERATIVE keting has 
MARKETING given a real 


sive scale. What are the re 


Read page 5. 


t 


ONE YEAR OF Codéperative mar 


peel 
rial 
during the past year. It has passed 
through its first summer on an exten 
ults 


SPRING SUGGES- Weaning and feed- 


TIONS FOR THE ing spring litters 
HOG LOT are important 


+ 


in 


the hog lot during April. Preparation 
should be made now for fall litters by 


preparing to furnish fall and winter 
grazing, by weaning the spring litters 
in time, and by preparing housing 


facilities Page 6 


THE PREVENTION Flies breec 

OF FLIES filth. Therefore 
lean up the filth and there will 
fewer flies. Screening the house helps 








1 


in 


be 


protect the family from diseases spread 
by the filthy fly. Now is the time to 


get busy. Page 9. 


FARM WORK April is said to be 
FOR APRIL the key month 
the vear on the farm. It is one of the 
busiest months of the year. at least 
In the rush of spring plowing, don’t 
forget the other things that should 


have attention during the m«¢ 


Pages 8 and 32 


of 


ynth 
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Let’s use turnplow less, harro ind 
weeder more 
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Let's not cast 
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Bakes cakes for others 
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Asparagus suggestions and recipes 

Install a home water system 


Young People.— 
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This week’s nature-study questions 
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Is your school like this one? 
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Ten tender vegetables t 
What to do in the garden now 
April orchard hints 
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PRickin’s 


The cheerful ‘plo. man 
Poultry— 

Timely poultry hints.. 

In the poultry houss 
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erring bees 
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\ few more reminders 
Much agricultural legislation passed 
Why Winterville plants pare. seed 
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Put in your hay with 
the aid of 
WHITLOCK ROPE 


You take no chance 
with strong Whitlock 
Rope. It lasts longer 
—yet it costs no more, 
That is why farmers 
everywhere use it. 


13/16 diam. Whitlock 
All-Manila Rope, 
either 3 or 4-strand, 
is recommended for 
hay forks. 































WHITLOCK CorpACE CoMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 
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| BA D ‘BUCKLES 
Made of cold-rolled Steel. The Teeth hold 
the webbing firmly so it will not slip, and 
yet is easily adjustable. 
Strong, sturdy hook. 
Made in 2 sizes; 4 and 5 inches wide. 
Your hardware 
dealer sells them 











THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEw vorn NEW BRITAIN,CONN..¢cHiIcAco 
SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES SEATTLE 




















Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and es 
in detail the use of 


KE DNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a ates Wallow. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WALL PAPER 














00,000 Rolls Write for 
Per FREE Samples of new 
Roll (designs and colorings. 


and Up. Why use Paint when 94e 
will paper Room 12x14, 9 ft. high. 
LOUIS PIZITZ, Birmingham, Ala. 





High or low wheels— 
stecl or wood—wide 
or narrow tires 
Wagon parts of all 
tinds, Wheels to fit 
any ru > —— 





Elccttic Wheel Go.. 58 Elm St., Qui ney. ‘Tit, 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—Let’s Look After Pastures 


r IS probable that more pastures were sowed last 
[is and winter and this spring than ever before 

in one season. Many farmers who own these 
pastures have not yet thought of them as cultivated 
crops. They just think that grass grows without 
care. As a consequence many will fail. 

If the land sowed to pastures needs fertilizer for 
cotton and corn, it needs fertilizer for grasses, Espec-~- 
ially do these soils need phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. Let’s apply now a mixture of 100 pounds each 
of acid phosphate and nitrate of soda and repeat six 
weeks later. The mowing machine is the pasture 
cultivator until the pasture has grown enough to 
turn the stock on. 


II.—How to Take Care of Manure 


ANDLED as animal manures are on the aver- 
He: farm, they lose half or more than half of 

their fertilizing or plant food value before they 
get on the field. When manure molds, firefangs, or 
turns whitish on the interior of the pile, this is a 
sure sign of loss of its most valuable plant food. 
The nitrogen is passing off into the air. 


To keep manure in stables, add five pounds of acid 
phosphate to each stall each week, use a large 
quantity of litter, and pack the manure down. How- 
ever, the best thing to do is to get the manure on 
the land as soon as possible and plow or disk it in 
at the first opportunity. The best way to burn up 
or destroy the manure is to pile it outdoors in warm 
weather. The best way to use it with the ‘least loss 
is to put it in the ground, the next best on the ground. 


III.—Starting Bermuda Pasture Now 


F WE have no Bermuda pasture, we are missing 
|: supply of the best and cheapest feed that can 

be grown on nine out of ten farms in the Cotton 
Belt. Either seed may be sowed or roots planted 
now. Sow eight to ten pounds of seed per acre on 
an extra good seedbed. Plant not less than 5,000 
roots to the acre. This means a little more than 
one root to the square yard. - 

Here is one of the easiest ways to plant the roots: 
After preparing the land well, start breaking it 
again with two turning plows. Follow behind one 
plow, dropping a root every two to three feet. The 
other plow covers. Harrow level and repeat the 
harrowing, using a drag harrow at intervals of two 
weeks until the Bermuda begins to run. 

It will pay to fertilize Bermuda, especially when 
it first starts growing. Use 200 to 400 pounds of 
equal parts of acid phosphate and nitrate of soda. 
If weeds start, clip them with mowing machine. 
Sow about four pounds of Japan clover with the 
Bermuda now and two pounds of white clover per 
acre next October. 


IV.—A Few Business Opportunities 


HE up-to-date business farmer never over- 
T cots the advertising columns of The Progres- 

sive Farmer. Take last week’s paper and this 
week’s, for example. Have you noticed the adver- 
tisements of seed corn, cotton, soy beans, velvet 
beans, potato plants, also purebred livestock, poul- 
try, eggs and baby chicks—all of which should be 
ordered promptly? That two-row cotton duster? 
Enamel to make your car look new? Raisin recipes 
—these raisins grown by coéperating California 
Stowers? A booklet every farmer should read on 
boll weevil poisoning based on 237 tests? Tested 


-_. -femedies for potato bugs and sweet potato dis- 
_ .fases? Free pamphlets on roofing, home water sys- 


tems, sewage disposal, dog diseases, when and how 
to spray? Catalogs of tractors, fencing, roofing, 
canning outfits, planters, etc? 

All these are business opportunities worth looking 
into now. 


V.—When to Plow Under Rye and 
Clover 


GENERAL rule that may be followed in plow- 
A ing down green manure crops is to turn them 

under when they are in full bloom. Modifica- 
tions of this rule are: (1) When the growth is heavy 
and rank, plow down earlier. (2) If light, 
plow a little later than when in full bloom. (3) 
Adjust the time of plowing down to the time of 
planting the next crop. Plow down the cover crop 
far enough in advance to be sure that a good seed- 
bed is made. 

Crimson clover is very easily plowed down and 
rots quickly,—too quickly in fact. Unless in a hurry 
to prepare the next crop, crimson clover may to 
advantage be plowed down when the blossoms be- 
gin to fade. Rye is at its best stage for plowing 
down when it first begins to head and should be 
plowed then unless there is a special reason for 
plowing down earlier or later. 

Far better seedbeds will be made and better mix- 
ing of the green manure crop with the soil will 
come from thorough disking just before plowing. 
Run the disk the same way the breaking plow will go 
and the rye will be covered better. If a rank growth 
of rye is to be plowed down and it is desirable that 
it rot quickly, apply broadcast 200 to 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate before disking, then disk, follow with 
turnplow, and run drag harrow behind the turn- 
plow. 


VI.—April Orchard Hints 


ONSULT your spray calendar at least once each 
C week. Learn far ahead of thé time spraying 
needs to be done what to spray for and what to 
use for each garden, orchard, and field crop to keep 
it free of enemies and pests. 
a 2 

If there are any mummied or dead fruits on or under 
your fruit trees, gather them~up and burn them. 
These are hotbeds for the diseases that attack fruit 
in the spring and summer. “Get” them before they 
“get” your fruit. 

* * * 

Singletrees, trace chains, hames, anda careless plow- 
man are dangerous enemies of the orchard. . Bump- 
ing and dragging these against fruit trees is as bad 
as throwing rocks at the milk cows, colts, and 
calves. It is carelessness pure and simple, and inex- 
cusable. Wounds are made by such carelessness 
that are as injurious to fruit trees as an eye knocked 
out of a cow or the leg of a colt broken. Thous- 
ands of young trees are annually “knocked out” by 
being wounded by singletrees and trace chains. 

* * * 


Fertilizing the orchard pays. This has too often 
been proved for discussion. If the soil is deficient in 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash, then all three 
are needed for both sturdy growth of tree and full 
development of fruit. A good orchard fertilizer is 
made by mixing 900 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, 900 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash. If enough potash is present 
in the soil, the muriate may be left out. Apply a 
pound of this to each tree for each year it has been 
planted up to ten pounds. If kainit is used in the 
place of muriate, then mix 400 pounds each of acid, 
nitrate and kainit, and apply two pounds per tree 





for each year of its age. All the above holds for 
the vineyard also. The sooner an application is 
made, the greater the benefits from it. 


VII._—A Few More Reminders 


HROUGH spring and summer be sure to run 

l the harrow behind the breaking plow—the 

closer behind it, the better. This is insurance 

against clods and against the loss of water and in« 

surance for better crops from better soils. “Harrow 

before you unhitch” was Uncle Henry Wallace’s 
fine motto. 

* . * 


Make first setting of tomato plants. Hold back egg- 
plant and pepper plants a little longer. Prepare 
land for cantaloupe, cucumber, pumpkin, squash, 
and watermelon. Plant bush beans and make a 
second planting of corn for roasting ears. Keep in 
close touch with succession plantings and avoid a 
gap in your garden crops. Plant butterbeans and 
okra promptly when danger of frost is past. 
* * + 


Look after the tobacco bed. Spray if necessary. 
Keep weeds pulled out. Do not allow tobacco plants 
to become dwarfed by crowding. If they are too 
thick, thin them out. Make a good beginning with 
strong, stock plants. 

x * ok 

On the live-at-home farm, there is not a month in 
the year that there is not need of a spray pump 
and dusting: machine for fighting insects and dis- 
eases. If we haven’t this equipment, let’s get it 
now. It will help wonderfully to keep fruit on hand 
through spring, summer, and fall, and preserved and 
canned fruit the remainder of the year. 

+ * a 


In mixing acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, and potash 
salts for fertilizing crops, be sure to use soon after 
they are mixed; otherwise they will become hard or 
“run together.” If the mixture becomes damp and 
does not feed well, add fine sifted sand or sifted 
loam soil, using 200 to 400 pounds to the ton. This 
will prevent hardening for a while at least. 

se ee 


Land that grew peas or soy beans last year may still 
need nitrogen now for small grain on it. This is 
especially true when the last year’s crop was har- 
vested. Except on land that produces too much 
weed in cotton, apply now seventy-five to 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda to the acre on the small grain and 
then run a weeder over the field. 

* * * 

Clean up all the farm animals before their parasites 
have multiplied beyond control. Ticks, lice, and 
mites are expensive boarders. They suck the blood 
from their hosts and the profits from your pockets. 
Rats, flies, and mosquitoes, if not given attention 
early, will demand attention later. 





N EVERY walk of life a man must have a guide, 

whether he be a banker, lawyer, preacher, poli- 
tician or farmer. I believe The Progressive Farmer 
does more to “broadcast” knowledge to the farmer 
than any other publication. Above all it has made 
me understand the vast difference between scrubs 
and purebred stock. It has helped me to find why I 
did not make a success with my cabbage crop this 
year, a question of great importance, since I live 
in a big trucking center. Let The Progressive 
Farmer help the farmer more by emphasizing the 
fact that one-half of his land cultivated well and 
the other half grazed by purebred stock is much 
more profitable than all his land planted and half 
worked —O,; J. R, 
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Let’s-Not Cast Aside a Policy of Proved 
Merit 


AR be it from us to try to tell anyone what he 

should or should not do in the matter of planting 

cotton. All the hazards of cotton production are 
not removed, but thirty-cent cotton at planting time 
has put a lot of confidence in a lot of people. In 
fact it has made some so bold they plan to flaunt 
their so-called independence in the face of the boll 
weevil and dare him to do his worst. 

“Every fellow that’s got a hillside will plant it in 
cotton this year,” was the knowing remark made by 
an Alabama farm boy a few days ago. “A small 
advertisement sold all my cotton seed and I had to 
return more than $1,000 in checks and money orders,” 
s2zid James A, Wade, ex-commissioner of agriculture 
in Alabama. “To me that means that cotton is first 
in the minds of farmers all over the South and in 
that I see an element of grave danger,” he contin- 
ued. While some sections of Georgia were so hard 
hit by the boll weevil the past two years they will 
hardly dare risk a complete knockout blow this year, 
others are forging ahead with the thirty-cent price 
too close to the eyes to see the hazards of weather, 
weevils, and fall-time prices. 








No one disputes the fact that cotton is one of the 
best cash crops the entire country affords. But the 
farm homes and farm buildings and farm improve- 
ments in the South as a whole offer a rather sad 
commentary on the wisdom with which we have 
used this, the world’s most important cash crop 
Guessing wrong on the hazards of weather, markets, 
and insects has come dangerously near making cot- 
ton into a poverty crop instead of a cash crop. 

After the repeated penalizing Southern farmers 
have suffered as a result of over-confidence in cotton 


prices and weather conditions it might be surpris- 
ing that they would again rush in were it not for 
the occasional crop that strikes it right Phe occa- 


sional crop that “strikes” has the irresistible pull. 
Good prices at planting time furnish all the encour 
agement that is needed 

Who shall say to what extent it is the part o 
wisdom to plant cotton this year? Consider this in 
the light of the individual. It is easy enough to 
make a guess as to what the South as a whole 
should do. But what should be the policy of the 
individual farmer, you yourself? 

“Safety,” says Bradiord Knapp, dean of agricul- 
ture at the University of Arkansas, “is always the 
best policy.” In a recent letter to cotton growers of 
his state Dean Knapp says that, “In 1923 we face 
two big difficulties, (1) the danger of so low a 
yield per acre that the crop will not be profitable, 
and (2) if we get the yield we may have so large a 
crop as to seriously reduce the price and thereby 
make it unprofitable.” 

Dean Knapp has very happily stated the age-old 
problem cotton growers have met, some to their 
profit, others with disaster. The coming of the boll 
weevil and shifting conditions in the foreign mar- 
kets have merely served to intensify the old prob- 
lems and add to the dangers. 

“The first and greatest safety is in a live-at-home 
policy,” continued Dean Knapp in telling how to 
avoid the two outstanding risks. “I think there is 


greater importance this year than ever before in the 
production oi gardens, corn, hay and forage, and 
our meat, eggs, and milk for home consumption.” 
As a warning to the credit merchant and that group 
of business men who are inclined to push their cus- 
tomers into a “cotton only” program, he adds, 
“Those farmers who grow their own food and feed 
are going to be the safest business risks.” He es- 


“pecially warns that while we are speculating on how 


much cotton we can grow this year and what we'll 
get for it this fall, “we must not forget the corn, 
the hay and forage, and those other provisions for 
a living no matter what the cotton situation may 
be or what the boll weevil may do.” 

In a circular recently issued by the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Dr. Andrew M. Soule, presi- 
dent, gives expression to a feeling of decided opti- 
mism with reference to Georgia’s agriculture in 1923. 
“l am one of those who believe we have reached 
the turning-point and are on the upgrade leading to- 
wards prosperity and success,” he says. “I believe 
that 1923 is to be a good year provided we make the 
most of our opportunities and utilize all the in- 
formation we possess to advantage.” On explaining 
how to “make the most of our opportunities,” his 
first admonition is that we must continue the di- 
versification program, through which so much has 
been accomplished in the past few years. Fore- 
most in this diversification plan is the requirement 
for the production of sufficient foodstuffs for family 
and livestock. > 

Dr Soule is not given to overlooking the import- 
ance of cotton in Southern agriculture. He places 
cotton on the high pedestal it belongs to and then 
insists that we give it a chance to do the things for 
us that it can and will do. Make up your mind to 
make at least 200 pounds of lint on every acre of 
cotton you grow, is the sum and substance of his 
advice. Especially does he emphasize the necessity 
for seeing that no factor is overlooked that will add 
to the yield per acre and reduce the cost per pound. 
Planting high yielding varieties on well prepared 
land, fertilizing and cultivating to the best of our 
knowledge, codperating in its marketing, and, where 
needed, dusting to control the boll weevil are the 
effective ways pointed out for getting the greatest 
value out of cotton. 

How much cotton should the individual grower 
plant? We shall make no attempt to answer that 
question. That is the question every man must 
decide for himself. The very lteast he can do with 
safety is pointed out above. How well he can em- 
ploy other crops, livestock, and poultry as additional 
sources of cash will be a big factor in determining 
the cotton acreage. We don’t believe any farmer 
should limit himself to any one crop as his sole 
Regardless of the temptation to 
plant heavily to cotton, let’s not cast aside the 
policy that for more than a generation has proved 
to be the one safe policy to follow. 


source of cash. 


Let’s Use Turnplow Less, Harrow and 
Weeder More 


E DO not use disk harrows, drag harrows, 

and weeders half as much as we should. This 

is because few of us appreciate how well they 

do a large part of the werk we have been doing 

ith the turning plow, the bull tongue, and the 
shovel 

We do eritirely too much turnplow plowing in the 

pring, and not nearly enough in the fall and winter. 

We not only neglect to do plowing when it is of the 

greatest benefit, but postpone it to a time when it 

ay actually do harm, or at least not accomplish its 

and when there is a great rush of work to be 


ie disk harr« working normally cuts from four 
to seven inches, or as deep as the average plow is 
At this season of the year it is doubtful if six- 
nch plowing with a.turnplow gives as good soil pre- 
ration for a seedbed as the disk cutting to the 
me depth. And the disk harrow cutting seven to 
ten feet at a round will do about as much work in a 
day as the turnplow will do in a week. 

li there is much vegetation to plow under, of 
course the plow should be used, but not until ‘the 
disk harrow has prepared the way. Disk before 
breaking. 

If rye, crimson clover, and the like are to be 
turned under, such fields, before the turnplow is 
used, should be chopped fine by disking. There are 
two important reasons for this: (1) The surface 
soil is often compact or even hard at this season of 
the year. The turnplow cracks this surface into 
clods and buries them where they remain for some 
time. On the other hand, if the field is disked be- 
fore breaking, then the mellow prepared soil takes 
the place of the clods at the bottom of the furrow. 
(2) If there is growth on the land, the turnplow 
puts this down in the form of a layer or stratum 
at the bottom of the furrow where it prevents the 
rise of moisture. 
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lf land needs to be turned in the spring, by ali 
means we should follow immediately with disk ow. 
drag harrow, or both, but do the breaking ia 
enough in advance of seedbed preparation to alloy 
the ground to settle. Nothing will do this settling 
better than rain; and after a rain there is nothine 
that will come nearer to making a good seedbed 
than disk and drag harrow—one or the other 
both according to the condition of the land. 


lf the land is rough, or cloddy, or run togther, we 
should use the disk first and then the drag harrow 
If the soil is loose and fine, then the drag harrow used 
aiter breaking will make the seedbed right—even a 
weeder wil! do this, if the soil is very loose. Such 
work following a rain breaks the crust, kills the 
weeds and spreads a blanket all over the field ior 
holding in the moisture. It does more than this, it 
produces a soil surface condition that will permit of 
the use of the weeder before the crop is up and ior 
sometime aiter. The use of the weeder or drag 
harrow just before the seed come through and 


sometime after kills weeds before they have more 


than started, conserves moisture, and maintains the 
soil in conditions for best growth of the crop. 


First Call For Fairs 


ITH our continued agricultural progress, our 

community, county, district, and state fairs 

will become more and more inspiring and in- 
structive. a 

Let’s not overlook the fact that it is the exhibitor 
who is benefited most by the fair—not the exhibitor 
who waits until the last day or two and then throws 
together a lot of stuff and rushes it off to the fair, 
but he who lays his plans far ahead and raises or 
grows something to exhibit, studyihg premium lists 
and score cards and making himself familiar with 
the ideals and standards of excellence for each 
crop or animal that he grows. 

“What can I exhibit?” someone asks. The an- 
swer is the simplest. What do you produce and 
what else can you produce? Name these over and 
you have the answer, 


Fair premium lists should be the hands of e 





hibitors a year in advance of the fair dates. If you 
have or can get last year’s premium list, this will be 
a great help in deciding on exhibits for next j but 
it is better to write to the secretaries of the fairs 
you are interested in and request copi yf they 
1923 lists. 

Study market and breeding requirements, culling 
grading, packing, and exhibiting. Study cul 
methods, means of protecting from enemie every 
thing that will enable you to produce high yield 
and products of uniformity and high quality Do 
these things and. you will have reaped the highest 


benefits of the fair even before you get up an ex- 
hibit. This is the greatest good a fair can do to thi 
individual—make him do better to himseli 
But don’t stop there. You are entitled to the r 
Others need to see th 
; that their ideals may be 


rd—the prize, premium 
excellence of your product 


raised. You want to see what others are doing and 
to raise yeur ideals. You want to get recreation, ir 
struction, and inspiration—you and your family. S 
let’s take our fairs more seriously and begin work 


now on our exhibits for the fall of 1923. 


[f THE sows are thin when the spring litters ar 
weaned they should receive enough grain while 


on pasture during the summer to put them in good 


strong condition by the time re fall litters ari 
dropped. It is possible to get ; ed sows too fat, 
but very few sows.are kept t: fat in the South 


More sows suffer in their usefulness in being under- 


fed than are injured by overfeedin: 


WES carry their lambs from 145 to 152 days and 

if lambs are to be dropped in December so as to 
have them ready for the best early markets, sa} 
May, the ewes must be bred during July. If Janu- 
ary lambs are thought early enough,then the ewes 
must be bred in August. Ewes that have suckled 
lambs until May or June and are kept thin for 
tew weeks, then put on good, flush pastures and fed 
a little grain will breed during July and August. 


F THE general pasture is not fenced suitably for 

confining the hogs, a part of it, at least, should be 
cut off by a hog-proof fence. It is not economy to 
produce hogs without pasture. The breeding stock 
need the exercise obtained in a pasture and the feed 
costs for high priced grains or concentrates are re- 
duced. It is not sufficient.to provide peanuts, soy 
beans, cowpeas or velvet beans for the fall fatten- 
ing of the meat hogs. Pastures should be provided 
for all the hogs the greatest number of days in the 
year that it is practicable to do so. 
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sippi, and Oklahoma sold considerable cotton 

through codperative marketing associations, 
Virginia and North Carolina considerable peanuts, 
and Kentucky much, burley tobacco, nevertheless 
the 1922 crop was the first one 
produced by Southern farmers 
of which any large per cent was 
handled codperatively. As a 
South-wide matter therefore, we 
are now winding up the first 
selling season of the codperative 
marketing associations. Conse- 
quently it is fitting to inquire 
what lessons may be learned 
from our codperative marketing 
experience thus far. 

The writer has made a very diligent effort to 
keep in touch with all these codperative marketing 
associations from Texas to Virginia inclusive. He 
was scheduled for speaking tours in six of these 
twelve states during the organizing period, and 
helped in the organization of cotton, tobacco, and 
peanut associations—without money and without 
price in each case. We had no interest then except 
to get our farmers to “make themselves masters of 
their own industry” and we have no interest now 
except to help our farmers make the most effective 
use of the powerful weapon they have at last taken 
into their own hands, 


A LTHOUGH of our 1921 crops Texas, Missis- 
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[.—Co-operative Marketing Has Vindi- 
cated Itself 


O-OPERATIVE marketing has vindicated it- 
+ self. That much may be safely said as a result 

of the first year’s South-wide test. As Josh 
Billings said, “It’s no use to argy ag’in a success,” 
and with 25 to 30-cent cotton and tobacco—well, 
hardly anybody any longer doubts that prices of 
both cotton and tobacco have been greatly bettered 
as a result of the gradual and orderly marketing 
growing out of codperative organizations, although 
as yet but partially organized. With a great ma- 
jority of the growers in, results will be all the more 
gratifying. 

The farmers, too, have gratified their friends and 
confounded their enemies by the safe, capable, 
businesslike men generally elected as directors in 
all parts of the South. Growers have realized that 
they were setting up a great business and financial 
organization, and they have tried to find men who 
were not mere agitators or orators, but men of level 
head, sound heart, and strong backbone—and direc- 
tors do need to be right in backbone as well as 
head and heart. 

The men selected as managers of codperative 
marketing associations, too, have generally been 
men of ability and fitness. Of course it was not 
always possible to get managers who were both in- 
telligently sympathetic with codperative marketing 
and highly capable business experts. Nevertheless, 
notably few serious mistakes have been made. 


II.—Handling the Crop Mortgage 
Problem 


HE crop mortgage and credit system has 
proved perhaps the most serious external ob- 
stacle to codperative marketing. The object of 
coéperative marketing is to make the farmer mas- 
ter of his own industry, but the crop mortgage too 
often deprives the farmer of the opportunity of 
even striving for his freedom. In the language of 
the Scriptures, “the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” 

Fortunately, however, as a result of the first 
year’s test of codperative marketing, thousands of 
business men have grown more sympathetic toward 
it. Bankers and merchants are more and more indi- 
cating their willingness to let any worthy farmer- 
customer give a crop mortgage and let the crop be 
sold through the codperative. 

This policy, if generally adopted, will mean a new 
day in the South. It will put the Southern farmer 
on a cash basis. It will enable the poorest farmer 
to get more horsepower, better implements and ma- 
chinery, and thereby increase his earning power— 
and by that token become a better customer of our 
merchants.- As the writer said fifteen years ago: 


“The Southern merchant has sold Western 
meat and scooters and tobacco, when with 


> 
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prosperous patrons he might have quadrupled 
his profits by selling sulky plows and harvesters 
and carriages and pianos.” 


IlI].—Farmers Can Correct Mistakes 


F COURSE some mistakes have been made. 
QO That was to have been expected. It is equally 

foolish either to give up codperative marketing 
because mistakes have been made or to refuse to 
correct mistakes because it is natural. for some to 
be made. 

We found a director in one codperative the other 
day who declared that he saw nothing but ruin for 
the farmer if the codperative movement failed, and 
yet was threatening to give up the fight because of 
some mistakes he thought had been made in naming 
officials and fixing salaries. We reminded him of 
the wise saying that when a sensible man has stom- 
ach ache, he tries to get rid of the ache and not the 
stomach. So it is with every man who thinks he 
sees a mistaken policy in his coédperative—he should 
fight boldly, manfully, against what he thinks the 
wrong policy but not give up the stomach because 
of the ache! 

As we told this friend, any codperative marketing 
association with all of its initial mistakes is even 
then a better system of selling crops than the old 
system, and there is this further important differ- 
ence, that with codperative marketing, farmers (if 
they have the information—and they have a right 
to require that) can correct any mistakes, whereas 
they are absolutely powerless to correct any hurtful 
faults in the old system of selling. Furthermore, we 
may add that later investigation showed that our 
friends’ criticisms were largely based on misin- 
formation. 


IV.—We Must Have Local Organizations 


FTER talking with representatives of codpera- 
A tive marketing organizations all the way from 

California and Arizona on the west to Virginia 
and Maryland on the east, we are convinced of two 
things: 

1, The greatest need of codperative marketing is 
strong local organizations. 

2. The greatest danger of codperative marketing 
organizations is the acceptance of salaried positions 
in the organizations by men chosen as directors, and 
this should be promptly safeguarded to prevent fu- 
ture abuses. 


We have often discussed the need for local or- 
ganizations, As Mr. Charles W. Pugsley, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, said recently: 


“The most important factor in the success of 
any farmers’ organization is the active interest 
of individual members. The cause of the death 
of practically every organization that has ceased 
to function can be traced directly or indirectly 
to the lack of the individual member’s interest. 
Officers of the right sort may be able to main- 
tain the influence of a farmers’ organization for 
a time, but it is impossible for them to maintain 
it indefinitely. When members are not individ- 
ually a vital part of an organization the officers 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“DAYBREAK! DAYBREAK!” 


HE thrill and challenge of spring and of rosy 

eastern skies; the confidence that comes as rested 

bodies and minds greet the glory and promise of 
a new sunrise—all these are in this little poem by James 
Buckham :— 


Daybres ak! daybreak! bright grows the east at last; 

Bells ringing, birds singing, sun in the dewdrop glassed; 

Leaves shaking, kine waking, soft sounds from field and 
wood- 

Look up! my weary heart! morngg here, and God is good! 


New skies and blue skies—cheer, heart! another day 
Lights on the changing world. Up! strive! whilst strive 
thou may. 
What though the past went wrong? What though the night 
were long 
Wake! wake! my weary heart! new be thy hope and song. 


Daybreak! daybreak! Thank God for veiling night. 
Sleep’s swect forgetfulness, gettting the sad world right. 
biaaae > — for birds and bells. “Cheer! cheer!"’ they seem 


All that $y! past, is past; life is newborn each day. 


Sparkle of beamy dew, fore skies so clear and blue. 
smiling on the world, light me to labor true! 
Help ae to strive with zeal—strive, though my star go 


dow 
Sure ant, while mornings rise, some day my task shall 
crown. 
—James Buckham. 
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One Year of Co-operative Marketing 


Reports From Many States Suggest a Few Big Lessons 


soon become of no more force as officers than 

they would be as individuals, Strong local units 

are necessary to maintain members’ interest in 
any large organization.” 

Very often enemies of codperative marketing 
come along with falsehoods about the codperative 
With a strong local unit, such falsehoods can be ex- 
ploded. Almost as often, there are some real de- 
fects in a codperative that need correction. If the 
members come together in a local organization, they 
can consider such defects and petition for remedy. 
In almost every neighborhood, too, there are out- 
siders who ought to join the codperative. If there 
is a strong local organization, ten times as effec- 
tive work and pressure can be used in bringing such 
men into line as would be the case without local 
organization. 


V.—Co-operation the Inevitable System 


NQUESTIONABLY coéperation is the farm- 
Ue: hope. Acting as individuals, farmers are 

weak. Through organization they are strong. 
Acting as individuals, farmers must dump their 
crops. Through organization, they can market 
gradually. As individuals, they cannot finance 
themselves properly. Through organization they 
can, , 

Cooperative marketing, therefore, is the inevitable 
system of selling farm crops. Fifty years from now 
we will wonder why we ever went on year after 
year selling our crops, each farmer in competition 
with his brothers, helpless, uninformed,and unorgan- 
ized, simply accepting the starvation-average prices 
named by the thoroughly informed and highly or- 
ganized buying world. 

Nevertheless, codperative marketing can succeed 
only by learning from its own experiences and mis- 
takes, keeping growers frankly informed about all 
important policies, profiting by mistakes, changing 
policies accordingly, and then courageously going 
forward. 


A Book To Get This Week 


[: IS just twenty-five years ago now since one of 





the grand old men of American agriculture, Dean 

W. A. Henry of Wisconsin Agricultural College 
issued his now celebrated book, “Feeds and Feeding.” 

This book has since become a sort of Bible for 
progressive stockmen and dairymen everywhere. 
In a recent inquiry as to what book had been most 
helpful to American farmers, questionnaires were 
sent to more than one thousand farmers, county 
agents, and other farm workers, and “Feeds and 
Feeding” received more than three times as many 
votes as any other book on any phase of agricul- 
ture. 


In recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its publication, a new edition of “Feeds and Feeding,” 
thoroughly revised by Prof. F. B. Morrison, co- 
worker with Dean Henry, has just been issued. The 
Progressive Farmer will be glad to supply copies at 
publisher’s prices—$3.85, unillustrated; $4.50 in de 
luxe anniversary illustrated edition. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


OR whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved—Romans 10:13. 
Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them 
about thy neck; write them upon the table of thine 
heart.—Proverbs 3:3. 


A Thought for the Week 


|: I were asked to frame what I considered an 





adequate educational program, I could not do 
better than restate Maurice Keating’s outline of 


essentials. In this outline emphasis is put on eight 


things: 

“Education for the conservation of health. 

“Education for livelihood-earning. 

“Education for character. 

“Education for the wise use of leisure. 

“Education for the appreciation of art. 

“Education for knowledge of nature. 

“Education for a sympathetic understanding of 
human nature. 

“Education for the development of a sense of 
duty in the necessary subordination of personal to 
social welfare.”—H.. Addington Bruce. «© © + 
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Mineral Mixture for Hogs 


T HAS been known for at least a quarter cen- 
[= that when fed on certain kinds of feeds, like 

corn, for instance, hogs require additional min- 
eral matter to supply their needs or “balance” their 
ratior. 

In recent years our knowledge 
has become a little more definite 
as regards the different feeds 
that require additional mineral 
matter, but about all we yet 
know is that hogs fed on certain 
concentrates or grains exclusive- 
ly need additional mineral mat- 
ter, and that hogs having green 
grazing, tankage, milk, or a well 
balanced ration, may need little 





TAIT BUTLER 
or no additional mineral matter, except salt. 
But the attention which has been called to this 


problem has given the “fakirs” a splendid oppor- 
tunity to fleece the farmers. They can always find 
farm papers ready to help them give publicity to 
their claims. Recently advertisements have been 
published of one of these mineral mixtures in which 
it is claimed that by feeding this particular mixture 
hogs may be “finished in one-third the time at one- 
half the usual feeding cost.” 


This absurb claim has been made 
to appear correct by the false claim 
that it is based on feeding trials made 
with this mixture at the lowa Experi- 
ment Station. Of course, the lowa Ex- 
periment Station has disavowed these 
claims, but the “lie” is out and false 
report can never be overtaken by truth. 


Since some rations are much im- 
proved by the addition of certain min- 
eral substances, and these materials 
are cheap, it is good practice, in fact 
only plain common sense, to keep a 
mixture of the required mineral mat- 
ters before the hogs all the time. If 
they do not need it they will probably 
eat little and there is no danger of it 
doing them any harm, even if they 
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of soft woods. Ground phosphate rock or the com- 
mon acid phosphate used for fertilizer and easily 
found almost anywhere in the South will supply the 
calcium and phosphorus required, or of course, air- 
slaked lime will supply the calcium. 

It is therefore seen that a suitable mixture may 
be easily and cheaply made. 


We suggest: 


10 parts wood ashes or acid phosphate. 
5 parts salt. 
- 1 part copperas (Pulverized or dissolved and sprinkled over 
and mixed with the other materials. 


Or if charcoal is to be used, and we think it desir- 
able to do so, then five parts each of charcoal 
(broken into small lumps), wood ashes or acid phos- 
phate, and salt, and one part of copperas may be 
used, 

These mixtures should be kept before the hogs at 
all times. Of course the box in which they are kept 
should be sheltered. 


Weaning and Feeding Spring Litters 


EED is the largest cost item in pork production. 
Pn cost of the pig at birth is relatively small, 
because of the number produced at each litter 
and the short time the breeding stock must be kept 








The Prepressiog Formee 


Spring Suggestions for the Hog Lot 


even grown people should have first call on _ the 
limited milk supply. 

We don’t believe there is anything equal to milk 
for pig feeding, but fortunately fairly good substi- 
tutes may be found, 

Perhaps the standard feeds for weanling pigs that 
do not receive milk are corn, wheat shorts and tank- 
age. Green legumes, rape or at least some green 
feed will be useful. The weanling pig may not graze 
much but he will begin grazing some at an early 
age and it is good for him. 

A ration of 8 parts of corn, 4 parts shorts and 1 
part of tankage by weight is very satisfactory for 
feeding pigs. But shorts are usually high priced and 
after the pigs have Been weaned a month, if they 
have suitable grazing they will make as cheap and 
very satisfactory gains on corn and tankage, or 
corn and fish meal. 

In the South, soy bean meal or peanut meal may 
well take the place of the shorts, but tankage or 
fish meal are essential for pigs that get no milk. 


Probably the hog producer who does not feed 
carefully and regularly will get better results from 
using the self-feeder than from hand feeding; but 
even when the self-feeder is used it must receive 
daily attention. 

Pigs getting tankage and green graz- 
ing may not require additional mineral 
matter, but the cost is small and in 
general the benefits are sufficient to 
make it a good safe and profitable rule 
to keep a mixture of ten parts of wood 
ashes, five parts of salt and one part 
of pulverized copperas well mixed be- 
fore the pigs at all times. 


If the pigs are kept on land which 
has not been occupied by hogs for the 
last six months or a year and are sup- 
plied with good, clean drinking water 
they are less likely to suffer from 
worms. 

Lice infest pigs and reduce their 
gains. If the pigs are greased or oiled 
every few weeks their skins keep in 
better condition and lice are kept off. 








do eat a little more than they actually 
require. 

There is absolutely no need for any farmer pay- 
ing a high price for any mineral mixture, no matter 
how false and extravagant the claims made for it. 
He can supply just as good at a trifling cost. If the 
law or publishers will not protect the farmer, this 
is one case where it requires little intelligence and 
only slight cost for the farmer to protect himself. 

The hog requires little salt, probably less than 
other farm animals, but the proof is ample that he 
does better if supplied with what salt he needs. The 
proof is also abundant that when fed on certain 
grains the hog makes better gains or is benefited by 
additional supplies of calcium, phosphorus and pos- 
sibly potassium. 

Experiments at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
indicated that it made little difference in what form 
the hog got these additional minerals, but recent 
experiments at the Ohio Station seem to support 
the old idea that phosphorus in the “organic” form, 
natural bone, is used to better advantage. 


In sections where hairless pigs occur the addition 
of iodine is also indicated, as it seems to be an ef- 
fective preventive of this trouble. 

However, we think the proof quite sufficient to: 
indicate that a cheap mineral mixture may be made 
and if kept before the hogs all the time it will serve 
the needs of the hog in a very satisfactory manner. 

There is probably no need for many of the mate- 
rials used in these mineral mixtures, such as iron, 
sulphur, antimony, glauber salts, etc. 

Copperas, which is sulphate of iron, is often used 
and since it may have some effect in expelling 
worms, or, to some extent help in protecting the 
hogs from intestinal worms, we think it advisable 
to use it, for it is not likely to do any harm and 
probably does good in some cases. 

When the hogs get any green stuff or any other 
roughage like legume hay it is doubtful if char- 


coal, a common ingredient of such mixtures, is re- 
quired; but there is no objection to its use. 

To supply calcium (lime), phosphorus and potas- 
— wood ashes is probably the best singh mate- 
Tia. 


Hardwood ash is probably better than the ash 





PROLIFICACY IS THE MEASURE OF A SOW’S VALUE 


for the production of a litter. Breeding is impor- 
tant, but no matter how well bred the pig may be 
his care and feeding largely determine the cost of 
production. 

The feed cost makes up 75 to 80 per cent of the 
total cost of producing a market hog. It is there- 
fore plain that such care and feeding as will reduce 
the feed cost must largely influence the cost of pro- 
ducing the market hog. In other words, efficient 
feeding offers the best opportunity for reducing cost 
of production and increasing profits. 

Furthermore, when it is considered that the young 
growing animal uses feed more economically than 
larger or older animals and that mistakes in care 
and feeding the young pig may possibly stunt him 
and render him more liable to suffer from disease, 
as well as increase the cost of future gains, the 
weaning and the feeding of the pig for the first few 
months after weaning become very important mat- 
ters. 

Probably the best method of weaning the pigs is 
to cut down the feed of the mother quite sharply 
for two or three days and then take the pigs away, 
while continuing the sow on short rations for two 
or three days after taking the pigs away. If this 
is done there is little danger of udder troubles with 
the sow. Even though the teats may fill up pretty 
well there is little danger for the sows quickly dry 
up. The handling of the weanling pigs is of more 
importance and requires more attention. 

If the pigs have been fed by themselves for two 
or three weeks before weaning they will continue 
growing when properly handled and fed and will 
receive little shock from being deprived of their 
mothers’ milk. 

When the pigs have been accustomed to a little 
warm skimmed milk before weaning and it can be 
continued and gradually increased after weaning 
the other feeding problems are easily solved. Shelled 
corn alone will then supply their needs, but milk is 
rarely available for feeding pigs in the South, So 
long as farm people_receive less than one-fourth the 
milk which good feeding demands there will be lit- 
tle milk for the pigs. At least, the children and 


A little care in protecting the pigs 
against worms and lice and in keeping 
their houses clean and dry will be worth much in in- 
creasing gains on the same amount of feed. But it 
must be remembered that suitable feeds are essential 
and that there is no time in the life of the hog when 
proper care and sufficient suitable feeds are of so 
much importance or so profitable, as for the first 
two months after weaning. 


Prepare for the Fall Litters 


ALL litters are profitable when they come at 
F::: right time and are properly cared for. One 

dificulty in having the fall pigs farrowed at the 
right time, September or early in October, is the 
habit of allowing the spring litters to nurse their 
mothers too long. Pigs should not be weaned too 
early, but if two litters a year are to be produced 
they cannot nurse more than about two months. If 
the pigs are taught to eat for the last two or three 
weeks before being weaned, eight to nine weeks is 
a satisfactory age to wean. When the pigs are 
weaned the sows may be rebred for the fall litters 
within a week. 

But the preparation for the fall litters does not 
end at the weaning of the spring litters and the re- 
breeding of the sows at the right time. Provision 
must be made for fall grazing for the sows-and pigs. 
These grazing arrangements must include spring 
sowed crops for grazing during October and No- 
vember and fall sowed crops for winter grazing. 
Provision must also be made for properly housing 
the pigs when bad weather conditions come in the 
late fall and winter. The pigs must have a dry 
clean place for sleeping as soon as cool damp 
weather comes and it requires some care to keep 
these sleeping quarters dry and clean. Mud and the 
absence of suitable feeds, including green grazing, 
are the greatest obstacles to the profitable produc- 
tion of pork from fall litters. 

There is little doubt but the sows should produce 
two litters a year in the South, but to make the fall 
litters profitable they must come at the right time, 
preferably September, and must receive some 
special attention in the way of suitable feeding and 
care. 
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] Willard Has Both 


‘As good a wood-insulated battery as can be made and 
the only battery with Threaded Rubber Insulation 





























Since the beginning of electric starting 
and lighting, wood-insulated Willards have 
been tested and approved by millions of 
motorists. They sell at prices within reach 
of any car owner and are made in sizes and 
capacities for all makes of cars. There is 
no better “buy” in a wood-insulated bat- 
tery, but it will pay any car-owner to 
seriously consider the superior merits of 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Car owners buy this better battery not 
only for greater assurance against repairs, 
but also because Threaded Rubber lessens 
the danger from overheating in summer 
and of freezing or exhaustion in winter. 
It has the characteristics that assure a 
definite increase in vim and punch to start 
a stiff motor. Winter days now seem far 
off but don’t forget that they’ll come again! 











WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


STORAGE | 
BATTERIES 
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The Progressive Farmer 


April Hints for Alabama Farmers 


Most Important Work for the Month Outlined by Experts at Auburn 
By P. O. DAVIS 


ROM the standpoint of production 

April is the most important month 

for Alabama farmers. It is the 
month when much planting is done, 
and if planting is preceded by thor- 
ough preparation, cultivation is made 
easier and greater yields insured. 


This year, as in all other years, offi- 
cials of the Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice and the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion ate repeatedly advising farmers 
to make provision for ample food and 
feed crops. By so doing cotton still 
occupies its important place as the 
chief money crop, and by producing 
sufficient food and feed crops at home 
the cotton crop becomes more valu- 
able. 


Work With Cotton 


ia TALKING to farmers throughout 
Alabama, F. E. Boyd, agronomist 
for the extension service, is emphasiz- 
ing several facts pertaining to cotton. 
“After thoroughly preparing the seed- 
bed,” says Mr. Boyd, “the next step is 
to plant the cotton, and, under boll 
weevil conditions, provision should be 
made for a good stand by planting 
plenty of seed. At least one bushel of 
seed should be planted to each acre. 
This will permit spacing of about a 
hoe’s width, which is the proper spac- 
ing under boll weevil conditions. The 
rows should be three to three and one 
half feet apart.” . 


The use of the right kind and proper 
amount of fertilizer is always very im- 


portant for cotton growers. The fer- 
tilizer requirements vary for the dif- 
ferent soil types of Alabama, and for 
this reason Mr. Boyd advises farmers 


to consult their county agents for in- 
formation as to the kind and. amount 
of fertilizer. Phosphoric acid and pot- 


ash should be applied either before or 
at the time of planting, while about 
one-fourth of the nitrate of soda 
should be applied at the time of plant- 
ing and the other three-fourths at the 
first cultivation after chopping. 

Rapid growth of young cotton is es- 
sential, and for this reason it is neces- 
sary that the fertilizer be placed close 
to the seed, which is done when the 
same planter plants the seed and dis- 
tributes the fertilizer. 


April Is Corn Planting Month. 


PRIL is also the main corn plant- 

ing month in Alabania. For the 
main corn crop it is the proper time to 
plant. Two facts make it so. Corn re- 
quires its maximum amount of mois- 
ture when it is in the silking period 
and weather records show that, on an 
average, more rain falls in Alabama in 
July than in either June or: August. 
For this reason the general corn crop 
hould be planted in April in order to 
be in the silking period at the time of 
the July rains. Of course this may not 
be true every year, but in the long run 


it 1s true 


For corn fertilizing information Mr. 
Boyd to their county 
agents 

Key Month For Livestock 
Bie premotor from the standpoint 
of livestock, April is a key month, 
which is pointed out by Prof, J. C. 
Grimes, head of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry at Auburn. It is one 
[ farrowing months 


refers tarmers 


of the main spring 
and for this reason sows should have 
special attention during April 


“Economical swine production,” says 


Prof. Grimes, “depends on the per cent 
of each litter of pigs raised, and un- 
less sOwS are given special attention at 
the time of farrowing and for a few 
weeks thereafter many pigs are cer- 
tain to die. A week or two before far- 
rowing time each sow should be placed 
in an individual pen with a suitable 
farrowing house and ample space for 
exercise. They should be frequently 
observed each day and every few 
hours at night, and necessary attention 
given. This is imperative if the 
weather is severe. Sows usually far- 
row within 12 hours after they begin 
to bed and milk begins to form in their 
udders. The pigs should be removed 
from the sow as they are born and 
dried with a cloth.” 


April is a good time to plant corn 

- . = 
and soy beans for hogging down, a 
practice which should be more gener- 


ally followed because it saves labor, 
improves land, and produces pork at a 
relatively low price. Prof. Grimes 
added that, “hogging off of crops 
should be far more generally practiced 
by Alabama, Georgia, and Florida 
farmers, because of the above rea- 
sons.” 


lf feed is raised at home, hogs should 
to be an important cash crop 
for Southern farmers, and peanuts are 
especially efficient as a feed for hogs. 
\ good plan is to let the hogs gather 
them, which saves labor and builds up 
soil. In the long run grazing or 
hogging off is the most profitable 
method of harvesting peanuts. It is 
necessary, however, to harvest peanuts 
along with other feed to be consumed 
by other hogs and other livestock dur- 
ing the winter months. 


continue 


the 


April is a month during which the 
apple and peach crop may. be 
either saved or lost,” says Prof. C. L. 
Isbell, horticulturist. During this month 
apple trees should receive their first 
summer spray for the codling moth. 
It should consist of arsenate of lead 
mixed with either Bordeaux mixture 
or lime-sulphur and applied as soon as 
the blossoms fall. In North Alabama 
and North Georgia a spray for apple 
scab may be necessary.” 

Prof. Isbell added that, “Peach trees 
should receive their first spray for cur- 
culio and scab during April. It should 
consist of arsenate of lead mixed with 
either self-boiled or hydrated lime, and 
should be applied immediately aiter 
the blooms fall. It should be repeated 
about every third week as many times 
as necessary.” 

Turn Under Cover Crops 

PRIL is also the month when cover 

crops in orchards should be turned 
under. They should be allowed to stand 
as long as possible in order to protect 
the land against spring rains and to 
reach the maximum growth, but they 
should be turned under 
they begin taking up moisture to the 
extent of injuring the trees. Small 
grains are especially injurious to fruit 
trees if allowed to mature, because 
their greatest demand for moisture 
comes at the time when the fruit crop 
is being made and the trees are, there- 
fore, in greatest need of moisture, 


as soon as 


Early gardens should be well under 
way by April but plantings of several 
vegetables should be made. 

Along with frequent cultivation 
must go a fight on insects and diseases. 
Information as to how to control gar- 
den pests is frequently printed in The 


(Concluded on page 32, column 4) 


Farm Work for April in Georgia 


Agricultural College Experts Give Hints on What Should be Done Now 
By PAUL TABOR 


+ HE most important work ior 
April is planting” said DeForest 
Hungerford and E. C. Westbrook, 

farm management specialists at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
“and this year the farmers need to give 
especial attention to the cotton crop. 
Our records of a large number of suc- 
cessful farmers in Georgia show that the 
major portion of their time and work 
in this month is devoted to getting the 
land in shape and the seed in the 
ground. ‘There is a time for all things’ 
in planting as in other human en- 
deavors. In recent years the farmers 
have been changing their order of put- 
ting in crops, giving cotton the right- 
of-way over all other things when the 
land gets warmed up. Planting most 
of the corn crop after the cotton crop, 
is giving better results than the old 
method of planting corn and then cot- 
ton. 


“Give most of the time to the plant- 
ing of the main crops” continued Mr. 
Hungerford “but plan to use the rainy 
days that may come during the month. 
When it rains look over the cultivating 
and harvesting tools to be used in the 
near iuture and be sure they are ready 
for service. Before it rains break and 
bed up a place for the early sweet po- 
tatoes which can be put out in wet 
weather. Have the general farm work 
mapped out ior every work day in the 
month and a few jobs for emergency 
weather.” 

Bed Land for Cotton 
“7 BELIEVE it pays to bed the land 
for cotton” replied Prof. R. R. 


Childs in answer to the question, what 
@reparation should be made for plant- 





ing cotton, “and especially if the cot- 
ton is to. be planted early. On the 
lighter lands that have been broken 
broadcast and have not packed down 


middle burster furrows between the 
rows will make fairly satisfactory 
beds. Lands that have not been broken 


or lands that were plowed shallow last 
fall and have been packed by the win- 
ter rains can be opened with a middle 
burster and this furrow bedded instead 
of being broken again. Lands that were 
plowed deep last fall, as the experi- 
mental plats here are, need only har- 
rowing thoroughly, and slight beds 
thrown up with a cultivator or a disk 
harrow. 

“We don’t know why, but cotton on 
bedded land starts off better than cot- 
ton planted any other way. I don’t 
think it will pay to have very high 
beds because of the difficulty in culti- 
vating later.” 

“Another thing” interrupted F. C. 
Ward, cotton specialist for the college 
and in close touch with field conditions 
throughout the state, “is to allow the 


beds to settle before the cotton is 
planted. | think it is well to wait at 
least two weeks after the beds are 


made before planting even if no seed 
are put in before the last of April in 
the northern part of Georgia.” 

“T would use 400 to 500 pounds of a 
good fertilizer per acre and apply it 
” continued Prof, Childs, 
Good 


when planting, 


or if not at planting, before. 


rtilization is one of the ways of fight- 
the boll A fertilizer with 


ing weevil. 


quickly. available nitrogen.in order to 
force the plants in their early stages is 


good. Good seed 1s also important and 
in quantities large enough to give a 
perfect stand. One bushel per acre is 
about right.” 

Broadcast Cultivation 


“THE greatest improvement in the 

cultivation of the cotton crop would 
be the universal adoption of broadcast 
cultivation with a weeder or a spike- 
tooth harrow,” said Prof. Childs, think- 
ing of the first work to be done on the 
“The middles need early cultiva- 


crop. 
tion as well as the rows. Thorough 
stirring of them will prevent many 


bunches of crab grass that give lots of 
trouble later in the season. This early 
thorough cultivation of cotton pays 
well.” 

Plant Corn 


ITH the scarcity of corn on the 

farms this spring, an early field to 
be cut and fed green will be doubly 
welcome this summer. This field can 
be put in if the land is prepared before 
the cotton crop is ready to be planted. 
Early corn does best on high land be- 
cause this kind warms up first. Al- 
though planting in a water furrow is 
to be commended as a good thing for 
the general crop it is not needed so 
much for the early patch. If a water- 


furrow is to be used for this first 
planting it should be shallow. With 
the ordinary varieties, early April 
plantings will be ready to use about 


the middle of July. When there is not 
a drouth during the first part of June 
the yields from early planting are 
right good. Due tothe danger 
drouth at the critical period it is well 


oi 


to not crowd the too much. To 
fill up the space leit from thin plant- 
ing, velvet beans or O-too-tan 
beans, or peas can well be planted in 
the row between the stalks of corn and 
be allowed to grow after the corn has 


been cut. 


corn 


soy 


The last of April or even the first of 
May appears to be a better time ior 
planting the main crop of corn. In 
looking for a reason it has been found 
that the rainfall, particularly just be- 
fore tasseling, is much more certain 
for the latter plantings. In many com- 
munities the main crop of corn is now 
planted at these dates. Even last spring 
in the Piedmont, a wet season, the late 
plantings gave better results. 

Without much experimental data in 
Georgia the effect of planting in a 
water furrow on the uplands is not 
fully known, but from the yields this 
plan is to be fully commended. Plant- 
ing deep and gradually throwing dirt 
to the corn certainly keeps it from 
blowing down so badly and if the dirt 
is thrown at the proper time, prevents 
suckering. Corn planted deep stands 
dry weather better than corn planted 
on a level. 

In preparing for the corn, deep plow- 
ing and thorough harrowing before 
planting is most helpful. At planting 
time some acid phosphate at least, or 
better acid and some nitrogen is de- 
sirable. Acid phosphate is splendid in 
stimulating early growth and root d: 
velopment. 


Sudan Grass and Sorghum for Green 
Feed 
OR the farmers with dairy cattle, 
Mr. Appleton, field crop specialist 
(Concluded on page 32, column 3) 
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Home Sanitation: The Pre- 
vention of Flies 


HE common house fly is an annoying 

pest as well as an important carrier 
of communicable diseases. Such flies 
breed and live in filth; so much so that 
an absence of flies about a home may be 
taken as an indication of the absence of 
filth, The number of flies in a com- 
munity is a fair sanitary index of the 
homes which make up the community. 


House flies are instrumental in spread- 
ing disease germs in two ways: Mechan- 
ically, by transferring filth and disease 
germs on their bodies and legs to food 
or directly to the hands or mouth, as is 
often the case in babies. The second 
way is that fly specks, the excreta from 
flies, may contain germs; the fly’s diges- 
tive system is so simple that germs are 
not destroyed when they pass through a 
fly’s body. 


Flies spend the winter in out-of-the- 
way places (cellars, barns, and attics) 
and come out in early spring to feed and 
lay eggs. About 95 per cent of our flies 
lay their eggs in stable manure, although 
open privy vaults and other places where 
refuse and filth accumulate may provide 
breeding places. The most important 
means of preventing flies is to remove 
the manure from the stables at least 
once a week during the hot season. This 
manure had best be scattered on the land 
while it is moist and before the nitroge- 
nous substances, so valuable to the soil, 
have evaporated and been lost. 


Swatting flies is all right, but preven- 
tion is easier. Early spring is the most 
effective time to fight the fly; at that 
time only a few flies are left from the 
cold of winter. If they are killed before 
they lay eggs and multiply, and the sta- 
bles and other breeding places are kept 
clean during the summer, the prevention 
of flies will be an easy problem. 


The importance of flies can be realized 
when it is considered that flies spread 
typhoid fever, dysentery, and the bowel 
complaints of small children, and that 
more than one-eighth of all the deaths 
and a still larger percentage of the sick- 
mess occurring in the Southern United 
States is caused by the spread of germs 
contained in human bowel material. The 
fly is one of the most important factors 
in the spread of this excreta. 


Rules for Preventing the Bowel Filth 
Diseases 


(Typhoid, Dysentery, the Diarrheas, 
Etc.) 


pay early in the spring (in April) 
and destroy the few flies which have 
lived through the winter. 

2. Clean out the attics and cellars and 
let the light and air into them. Clean the 
stables and keep them clean and be sure 
the privy is kept sanitary and fly-proof. 

3. Screen the kitchen and dining room 
and keep flies away from the food. Be 
sure that flies do not get on the baby or 
his *»od. 

4. Clean the yard of rubbish and see 
that the garbage is kept in a covered box 
or can. 

5. Keep flies away from the sick room 
and from the discharges from sick per- 
sons, 

6. Use fly traps as a supplement to the 
more important measure of destroying 
the breeding places of the flies. 





In the Poultry House 


SE the small fiber-board boxes like 

those groceries come in, to set the 
hens in. When the hen is through hatch- 
ing, nesting and box can be burned, thus 
destroying all lice and mites that happen 
to be in it. 


_A wire basket makes a good cover for 
little chicks at night to keep out rats. 





MRS. E. R. 


The Good 


MAXWELL 








High-Grade Qualities Never 


Before Known In Low- 


Cost Manufacture 


Low-cost, hi uality manufacture on a large scale, builds 
into the g Sasa the qualities heretofore confined to 
cars far higher priced. 

They make, first, for reliability and economy to a 
unique among cars of this price-class; second, for long life 
and light expenditures; third, for a degree of easy riding 
that is exceptional. 

They are the qualities which the farmer izes at once 
and wants above all else; qualities which enable a dealer to 
stand back of the product with all his resources. 


Uncommon beauty first gave the good’ Maxwell its firm 
grip on public regard. 


But it is the goodness, down underneath the beauty, that 
is sweeping it rapidly on to topmost place in its own 
market, and that demands attention from the man who 
must have the greatest return for his motor car money. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs; mew type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





























4 he Georgia Peanut Goes to Market 


Some Reasons Why the Growers Should Succeed in Co-operative Marketing 


HE next peanut crop that is pro- 
duced in Georgia will be sold by 
the growers through their own 
marketing association. This was defi- 
nitely decided in Albany on March 1 
when a committee of growers from 30 
South Georgia counties met at the call 
of Col. R. E. L, Spence and adopted 
a contract for the organization, and 





WHERE PEANUTS ARE GROWN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

made plans for conducting a member- 

ship campaign. 

The contract is based on the “Sapiro’ 
plan of selling farm commodities, and 
embodies all of the principles that have 
contributed to the success of the 68 
co-6peratives now in operation in the 
country. During the next two or three 
months an intensive membership cam- 
paign will be carried on in the leading 
peanut producing counties of the state, 
in order that the growers will have an 
organization perfected that will be 
able to handle the next crop. 


Association Has Fine Chance 


ig 1S very doubtful whether any co- 

6perative marketing organization 
was ever launched that had a better 
chance of making an immediate suc- 
cess. There are two things which have 
been brought out by the marketing 
failures that have been made. One is 
that all codperative marketing must 
be organized on the commodity basis; 
and the second is that the codperative 
must be the controlling factor in the 
market. 


With a crop that is as widely pro- 
duced as cotton it is a difficult thing to 
become the controlling factor in mar- 
keting the commodity for the reason 
that so many growers are involved 
and they are so widely separated. With 
peanuts this is not true. 


Peanuts are grown in only a few 
states. Three-fourths of all the pea- 
nuts grown in the United States are 
produced in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Georgia. And the pro- 
duction in these states is chiefly cen- 
tered in a few counties. 


The peanut growers of Virginia and 
North Carolina are already organized. 
They have an organization of more 
than 5,000 members. They have been 
in operation long enough that their 
success is assured. One of the most 
interesting things about their associa- 
tion is that their general manager, E. 
M. De Pencier, is the man who put 
Sun-maid raisins on the-map, and he 
says that it will be much easier to sell 
peanuts than it is to sell raisins. 


Benefit of Experience 


Tas Georgia peanut association wil) 

have the benefit of the experience 
of the Virginia-Carolina association to 
guide them, and what is more im- 
portant the two organizations will 
control the bulk of the peanuts in the 
country, and therefore be a factor in 
the market from the very day of or- 
ganization. The only quantity produc- 
tion that will not be organized when 
the Georgia association is perfected 
will be the growers in Southeast Ala- 
bama. 


By PAUL CHAPMAN 


This does not mean that when the 
Georgia Peanut Association is organ- 
ized that the growers will be able to 
set a price on peanuts, and that all 
possibilities of low prices will be over- 
come through the codperative. Not 
at all. 


But it does mean that the peanut 
will be so completely organized that 
the growers can at once stop dumping 
peanuts on an unknown,market at an 
unknown price; and that in place of 
this ruinous method they will be able 
to substitute a businesslike method of 
merchandizing. 


Prevent Dumping 
HE bulk of the peanut crop, like all 


other farm products, has been 
dumped on the market within a 
period of three or four months, Dur- 


ing this time that the growers are sell- 
ing their crop, peanuts are always 
lower than at any other time during 
the year. A study of this situation 
from the figures given out by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that for the five-year 
period from 1918 to 1921 there was an 
average drop in price from July to Oc- 
tober of $60 a ton, and that the crop 
passes out of the hands of the pro- 
ducer at the lowest price during the 
year. This condition can be overcome 
to a great extent by the regulation of 
the flow of the crop to the market. 


One of the most promising things 
about the organization of the peanut 
is that new markets for the “goober” 
can be opened up, and new selling 
methods put into operation. At pres- 
ent the price is largely regulated by 
the price of peanut oil. Like cotton- 
seed oil, peanuts must compete on the 
market with animal fat. If the price 
of lard goes down it carries the price 
of peanuts with it. Such is likely to be 
the case within the next year or two. 
The hope for the peanut grower is to 


remove his commodity out of this class 
of competition. 


Good Possibilities 


HE way for solving this difficulty 

has already been pointed out by the 
Virginia-Carolina Association. They 
began a few months ago to put un- 
roasted peanuts on the market in one 
pound packages. These packages were 
attractive, they carried the brand 
name of the association—‘Pickaninny 
Peanuts”—and sold for 25 cents. The 
sale of peanuts in this Way, as well as 
in peanut butter and other products, 

















THE TWO PRIME MOVERS 
Aaron Sapiro, the world’s greatest market 
expert, at the left. Col. R. E. L. Spence, of 
Albany, who is heading the Georgia organi- 

zation, at the right. 

indicates very clearly that there is a 
big market for the crop that up to this 

time has never been appreciated. 
In the past the commercial produc- 
tion of peanuts in Georgia has 
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PEANUT PRODUCTION IN GEORGIA 


though good returns may be expec- 
ted from peanuts next year. 


Editar’s Note —When the weevil be- 
gan playing such havoc with the cotton 
crop in South Georgia and South Ala- 
bama, peanuts were turned to in large 
measure as a substitute source of cash. 
However, the growers soon found that 
the peanut crop was subject to the same 
hazards from the standpoint of market- 
ing that cotton had long been heir to. 
The disaster of 1920 probably would 
have proved fatal to the peanut industry 
of that section had it not been equally 
fatal in the case of all other cash crops. 


Of course, it is understood that there 
will always be marketing hazards. These 
hazards will be lessened as production 
is better organized. But they will- be 
diminished to a much greater extent as 
selling is effectively organized.. Peanut 
growers of South Georgia are determin- 
ed to begin at the weakest point, the 
selling end, and strengthen it by coéper- 
ative action. With the experience of the 
Virginia-Carolina Peanut Marketing As- 
sociation and the Georgia Coéperative 
Cotton Growers’ Association before 
them, they.should find the task a com- 
paratively easy one. 





Thinning Apples and Peaches 


§ ipae advantages of thinning may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Thinning 
is essential to the production of high- 
grade fruit; (2) increases size of the 
fruit; (3) improves the color and qual- 
ity; (4) decreases the harvesting cost; 
(5) promotes annual bearing and reduces 
amount of low-grade fruit; (6) prevents 
breakage of branches; (7) promises a 
better price for the fruit. 

When to Thin—The fruit should not 
be thinned until after the “June drop,” 
which may or may not occur during the 
month of June. As a general rule, the 
fruit begins to drop several weeks after 
the blossoming period and may continue 
for sometime. The time and amount will 
depend primarily upon the locality, the 
kind of fruit, and the weather conditions. 

Early varieties should be thinned 
promptly. 

How to Thin.—In thinning peaches, all 
fruit should be removed by hand and the 
job should be finished before the pits 
begin to harden. If there is a heavy set- 
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EFFECT OF DUMPING PEANUTS 
Prices are depressed by the dumping which 
occurs between October and January 
ting of fruit, it may be necessary to re- 
move one-half or more of the crop. In 
such a case, there may be more fruit on 
the ground than left on the tree. The 
beginner should “look up and not down,” 
otherwise he may not do a very good job. 
Obviously, in thinning, all inferior, dis- 
eased, or wormstung fruit should be re- 
moved, Only the best should be left and 
that should be spaced four to six inches 
apart throughout the tree. If all the 
crop is on one side of the tree, the fruit 

should be left closer. 


Apples are generally produced on 
short spurs with one or more fruit to 
the cluster. As with the peach, thinning 
should be accomplished by hand, or bet- 
ter with thinning shears. The latter 
method is preferable, since little injury 
will result to the fruit spurs, which may 
continue to bear fruit for a number of 
years. The distance apart to leave the 
fruit will’ depend to some extent upon 
the variety but as a general rule, one 
will find six inches apart sufficient space 
for the development of a marketable ap- 
ple. Usually, only one apple is left to 
each cluster. _C. J. HAYDEN. 
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Passed 


FEW years ago the American 

Farm Bureau Federation opened 
its Washington office for the purpose 
of placing before members of Congress 
facts regarding legislation needed by 
farmers. It was in no sense a political 
office but an information office where 
congressmen and senators could get 
information about agriculture and ag- 
ricultural legislation.” 


It has been said that during these 
few years more constructive agricul- 
tural legislation was passed by Con- 
gress than during the entire history of 
the American Republic. This state- 
ment is verified by the following brief 
summary of agricultural legisiation en- 
acted from April 1921 to March 4, 1923: 

1. Provided intermediate farm credit, 
affording the farmer a new channel 
for credit running from six months to 
three years, commensurate with his 
production and marketing methods. 

2. Increased the amount individuals 
may borrow on farm mortgages 
through the codperative Federal Farm 
Loan Banks from $10,000 to $25,000. 

3. Placed the meat packing industry 
under Federal supervision, making it 
possible to ascertain the status of the 
meat packing and stockyards activi- 
ties. 

4. Placed a tax on trading in grain 
futures, supervised the grain exchanges 
and legalized membership of codpera- 
tives on grain exchanges. 

5. Legalized coéperative marketing, 
naking it possible for farmers’ codp- 
erative organizations to do business, 
thus relieving the constant shadow of 
the court which menaced all codpera- 
tive marketing activities. 

6. Furnished a farm-to-market- 
highway program and appropriated 
funds to be used during the next three 
years. 

7. Increased the working capital of 
the Federal Farm Loan System, mak- 
fing it possible to float bond issues 
more easily. 

8. Provided that the interest rate in 
Farm Loan bonds would be increased 
to 5% per cent—emergency act. 

9. Revised the tax schedule, reduced 
the surtax. 

10. Limited immigration to 3 per 
cent of the foreign-born recorded in 
the 1910 census and barring hundreds 
of thousands of undesirable aliens. 

11. Prohibited the manufacture and 
sale of filled milk, thus protecting the 
dairy industry to the extent of many 
millions of dollars annually. 

12. Created an 80 per cent fat stand- 
ard for butter. 

13. Appropriated money for exten- 
sion of credit to farmers in the north- 
west who have had crop failures, and 
defining crop failures. 

14. Strengthened the warehouse act 
by making it apply to all agricultural 
products, making warehouse receipts 
more useful to banking channels. 

15. Placed representatives of agri- 
culture along with industry, com- 
merce, and finance on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


16. Re-created the War Finance Cor- 
poration and extended its usefulness 
in advancing credits on agricultural 
products. 


17. Appropriated funds for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


18. Enacted an emergency tariff fol- 
lowed by the permanent tariff. 


It is observed that none of this leg- 
islation is partisan but that all of it is 
constructively wholesome. 


P. O. DAVIS. 





AYS Sam: Buying jazz records for the 
_ gtaphophone is like buying anything else 
that’s cheap. 


Much Ratendtured Legislation 















McCormick-Deering 
THE STANDARDIZED LINE 


cAn Announcement of Greatest Importance 
to Users of Farm Machines 


ARM equipment in the past has been far too complex; there are many 

unnecessary models, styles, and sizes of machines on the market. The 

demand for variations has forced extra manufacturing costs and the main- 
tenance of extra cumbersome repair service; all of which has interfered with the 
efficiency of both makers and users of farm machines. 


The Harvester Company has long struggled to reform this tendency which is a 
relic of the time of hand-made tools, when each buyer saw to it that his own special 
ideas were carried out. Very definite progress has been made and we now offer 
McCormick-Deering Farm Equipment as the simple, standardized line, practical 
and efficient in all details. Note these practical points: 


1. In each machine of the McCormick- 3. The standardization and simplification 
Deering line every part that can be eco- of the McCormick- Deering line insures still 
nomically interchanged with similar parts better repair service than has heretofore 
on other machines has been standardized. been available. With fewer types and styles 


This will assist you in taking care of emer- and sizes of machines, a dealer can carry a 
gency repairs, avoiding expensive delays in more complete stock and a larger quantity 
rush times. of such parts commonly asked for. This 

‘ . cuts your wastes and loss of time to a 
2. Each standardized machine now repre- hina 


sents the summed-up total of the Harvester 

Company’s long manufacturing experience. 4. Simplified manufacture will inevitably 
It embodies all features that have proved express itself in lowest possible prices and 
best in discontinued models. The combi- improved quality. It will bring its most 
nation of strong features gives you the best gratifying returns to you, however, in the 
and most practical implement for each pur- speed and dispatch with which you can do 
pose. This will very noticeably increase your own repairing by interchanging parts, 
the flexibility and profit of your farming and by the improved service provided by 
operations. the dealer when you need it. 


The work of standardization is not finished. Much has been done but its benefits will 
be more and more apparent as the work nears completion. Under this extensive program 
McCormick-Deering machines will be built better, simpler, and more flexible as we go on. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA = CHICAGO, ILL. 


(INCORPORATED) 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
STANDARDIZED FARM EQUIPMENT 

















Grain Binders Corn C Lime So Kerosene Tractors 

Posh Corn inde Ti ; Hse Motor Trucks 

1 Cc Pickers ractor ws 

iieeumn Corn Shellers Seong Suewe Manure Spreaders 

Hay Rakes Ensilage Cutters Pidiea® ows Stalk Cutters 

T rs kers and Shredders Disk Harrows Feed 

Hay Loaders Huskers and Silo Fillers Sp Tooth Harrows Stone Burr Mills 

s Rakes and Stackers Seeders Peg-Tooth Harrows Cane Mills 

Side Rekes and Tedders Beet Cultivators bmp Ley, oan lamer - 
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Cotton Planters 
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AN OPPORTUNITY! 
For Boys and Girls on the Farm 


We offer to the boys and girls of Alabama and Geor 
gia the opportunity to win 


$50.00 in Gold! 


and six other handsome prizes. There is no 
puzzle to solve, no waste of valuable time. 


The Plan 


5 
In brief, our plan is to award these prizes to the 


= 

7 LY 
4 

et ee 

' boys and girls making the best crops of Irish 

s Happened Potatoes from our Maine grown seed potatoes. 

Your crop will be measured in the presence of your 

be 


county agent or some other local officer to 

















the ng es 
Makes Greatest Offer Triumph, Maine Cobbler, Maine Burbanks, Maine biggest crop. Even if you do net win 


No risk. Save one half. 60 Days’ Road Peerless, Maine Rove. * ; 
Trial. Unlimited Guarantee . ermore, you learn the importance of planting 
,000.00 Bond. _Disct. from oldest, "and The prizes are as follows: First, $25 in gold; climate ae ee ae 
~Selling-Mak world. 
wan name sow Free talog Send in your order at once and get in the contest. You will ive b turn mail 
} — Ba he. = Ce our complete catalog and all additional information about Sgn de. f "Reloresaas 
The D. T. Bohon Birmingham Trust and Savings Co., and The Progressive Farmer, both in 
18 Main ty. |} | GORMAN-GAMMILL SEED CO., Birmingham, Ala. | 
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in buggy bargains. Best offer in 10 years. Maine Grown Seed Potatoes nary; seventh, Myers ‘Spray Pump: eighth Dasey 
Stove. 


Our Maine Grown Seed Irish Potatoes _are the Churn; ninth, Putnam Brooder 


Ww best that can be bought at amy price. They are : 
ORLD particularly adapted te this soi) and climate, and No Risk to Run 
LEADER will produce more potatoes of a higher quality You take no rise, so you cam lese nothing. You 
than any you have ever grown. We are offering simply buy one bushel or more of any of the 


followt varieti: at $3 per bushel: Maine above varieties and do your best to produce the 


you win the best potato crop you ever had. Fur- 


a@ prize, 





































































WOLV 


The 


C)f Olextralee 


"T and my yrs) 
friends. hs Sr like to } 

t of your 

Woiverine 1900 Mile 

ae the pair I 

fet rom you some 

me ago hae given 


— satisfaction. 
is no dealer h 
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1.000 Mile Shoe 


Horsehide 
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A double-tanned horsehide shoe, high 
enough to protect the ankles. Soft and 
easy on the feet, but a shoe that wears, 
and wears, and wears. 


Ask for Stock Nos. 
7, 308, 1058 


Horsehide— Double Tanned 
That Always Stays Soft 


We make a Specialty of work 
shoes, made exclusively of 
Gouble-tanned horsehide. Our 
double tanning process is an ex- 
clusive method of tanning this 


fibre is closest and toughest. 
Men who have worn Wolver- 
ine shoes say they never thought 
leather could last so long, or 
keep its softness after wetting. 





most durable leather so it always You'll note how thick the 
stays soft and pli- leather is in Wol- 
able as buckskin. verine shoes. Then 

Horsehide is Wolverine you'll marvel at its 
known as the tough- velvet-like flexibil- 
est of all leathers. ity. We make a 


It is the only leather 
used to cover league 
baseballs, because it 
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Wolverine 1000 
Mile Shoe for every 
work purpose. For 








: you can iene fe ‘se 
is the only leather fmoreaat It qwear like fron but field and factory, 
As hardly you . : : 
shoe on, it soft . 
tough enough to - ooctre  0 genae ete for oil field, camp 
stand the pounding. tite Comfort Shoe. "Yeu'l nc or lumbering. And 
We double-tan it, weit ; every shoe is horse- 
increasing its dura- hide through and 
bility yet making it so flexible through. 


that you can wear it all day, day 
after day, and it never tires your 
feet. 

And it stays soft. Wet it, soak 
it, wear it through mud and 
water, it will dry out just as soft 
as when new. It never grows 
hard like other leathers. 

We use only the choicest horse- 
hides, and we use only the best 
part of each hide in making the 
Wolverine—the butts, where the 


You'll say, after wearing a pair 
of Wolverines, that this is the 
most economical shoe you ever 
bought. For it outlasts all other 
shoes, and it gives the satisfac- 
tion of perpetual comfort and 
ease. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Wol- 
verine we will see that you are 
through our nearest 
dealer. Write for our catalog. 


supphed 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly The 


Eine Sdichigen Shosmainans 


Dept. 228 


Rockford, Michigan 








Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Ten Tender Vegetables to 
Plant Now 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer 

we discussed some of the more hardy 
vegetables that should be planted early. 

We now come to the tender kinds. Of 
these we have 10 
notable kinds— 
beans, corn, cucum- 
ber, pepper, eg g- 
plant, okra, tomato, 
squash, cantaloupe, 
and watermelon—all 
of which are dam- 
aged even by a light 
frost and killed by 
freezing. However, 
we want to urge that some chance be 
taken with the weather by our friends in 
northern counties and that a small plant- 
ing be made at least by the time of the 
last killing frost for one’s own locality. 

A few days are required for germina- 
tion, and when they are up to a stand 
on the average date of the last killing 
frost, we have an even chance for this 
extra early sowing to succeed. It is in 
order to plant these 10 tender vegetables 
a little before the date of the last spring 
frost and to plant again a little later. 

* 7 * 


MR. NEWMAN 


Butter, are of two 

The bush kinds, 
and Henderson’s, 
A pint will plant 


Beans, Lima or 
classes—bush and pole. 
like Fordhook, Burpee, 
are among the best. 


about 100 feet of row. Plant in 3-foot 
rows, 12 to 18 inches apart. Plant the 
seed not over 1% inches deep. Plant 
pole kinds a little later and train to poles, 
trellises, or fence. There are several 
good varieties of these, such as Ford's 
Mammoth, King of the Garden, Ever- 


but the most prolific, the 
and the variety that nev- 
delight in warm 
the Carolina 


green, etc., 
surest cropper, 
er fails and seems to 
and even dry weather is 
Sieva (Sewee). 


- > i. 

Beans, Snap or String, are also of two 
classes—bush or bunch and pole. There 
are sO many good varieties of snap 
beans that the selection from them is 
largely a matter of personal choice. 


However, jennadthes that so far the 


Stringless Green Pod is the most com- 
monly used bush bean, and that the Ken- 
tucky Wonder (Old Homestead) is at 
he top of the list of pole snap beans. 


Other good bush beans are Red Valen- 
tine, Bountiful, Black Valentine, Refugee 
(1,000 to 1). These are all green-podded 
varieties. Yellow or wax-podded varie- 
ties are Rust-proof Golden Wax, String- 


less Wax, and Currie’s Wax. Other 
pole varieties are Horticultural, Lazy 
Wite, and Burpee’s Stringless. A yel- 


low pod variety of pole snaps is Golden 
Chester Wax. Early plantings of String- 
less Greenpod, followed by successive 
plantings at imtervals of two to three 
weeks, will keep up a continuous supply. 


The pole varieties will give more satis- 
faction from midsummer to fall 
x ” > 
Cantaloupe and cucumber require 
the same cultural treatment. Open 


broad, deep furrows with turnplow and 
partly fill with stable manure. Then ap- 
ply 8-4-4 fertilizer on the manure, using 
about 4 or 5 pounds to 100 feet of row. 
Mix fertilizer and manure with soil and 
bed with light furrows. Drag down 
nearly level and plant seed continuously. 
Later chop to 2 or 3 plants 12 to 20 
inches apart in or 5-foot rows. 


4, 4, 
Keep clean of weeds and be prepared to 


dust with calcium arsenate as soon as 
the seedlings crack the ground. This is 
to kill the striped cucumber beetle so 


destructive to young melon plants. The 
Rocky Ford, Eden Gem, Polleck’s 10-25 
and Knight are standard varieties of the 
small or commercial type. Baltimore, 
Montreal, and Nixon are among the best 
large melon kinds, the Nixon being a 
Southern favorite of long standing. The 
Honey Dew has been grown SUC 
cess m some localities. 


with 


Corn from the first planting is up now 
and calling for cultivation every few 
days. The Adam’s Extra Early is about 
the earliest to make roasting ears, but 
the ears are small and the Golden Ban- 
tam is preferred to it. It is not neces- 
sary to make more than one planting of 
these, but plant at the same time Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen and Country Gentleman, 
It pays to fertilize and manure the roast- 
ing ear patch heavily, and to topdress 
when the stalks are 6 to 10 inches high 
with a half-handful of nitrate of soda 
about each hill. The increased size of 
the ear and greater tenderness and sweet- 
ness of the grains justify extravagance 
in feeding this, one of the most popular 
and nutritious of our vegetables. Plant 
a succession of Stowell’s Evergreen or 
Country Gentleman at intervals of 15 to 
25 days, and be sure to plant a patch 
large enough to insure pollination. Plant 
compactly. It is better to have four 
rows 100 feet long than one row 400 feet 
long. 

eo: 2° 

Eggplant and pepper plants need not 
go out until apple trees are shedding 
their blossoms, or two or three weeks 
later than one might risk tomato plants. 
The thing to do with the pepper and egg- 
plant seedlings now is to transplant to 
new places in the beds, giving more room 
and setting them a little deeper. Prepare 
heavily manured land now and fertilize 
well with 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 fertilizer 

* * * 

Okra is a universal Southern favorite 
and is of easiest culture. Fertilized and 
cultivated very much like cotton. Thick 
spacing is preferred by many. Give wide 
space between rows. Topdressing in 
July and August and clean culture 
through the summer will keep the plants 
bearing until frost. Plant enough to put 
a lot in cans and in brine. 

* » > 


Tomatoes, while hardier than eggplant 
or pepper, will be killed by frost, but are 
not so inclined to be stunted when set 
rather early. A few plants may be risk- 
ed before danger of frost is passed, these 
to be covered with boxes, newspapers, 
pots, etc., or they may be bent over and 
covered with dirt. Bonnie Best, Stone, 
and Ponderosa are universally and de- 
servedly popular varieties. 

> ~ a 

Squashes of the bush kinds may be 
planted as suggested for cantaloupes and 
cucembere, though the rows should be 
five feet wide and plants left not so thick 
in the row. The running kinds need to 
be given more room and should be plant- 
ed in checks, 8 by 8 or 8 by 10. The 
Early White Scallop and Summer 
Crookneck are the favorites for summer 
squash. Marrow, Hubbard, Cheese, Ca- 
shaw, and Mammoth Chile are winter 
varieties. Keep cultivated ahead of the 
vines. Topdress the summer kinds when 
the first blossoms appear and the winter 
kinds when the vines begin to run. 

” = = 

Watermelons are usually given from 
80 to 144 square feet to the hill and 
rows, but are rarely closer than 8 feet or 
further apart than 12 feet. Well rotted 
manure, barn lot scrapings, compost, and 
commercial fertilizers are important aids 
in the production of watermelons. Se 
lect the sandiest soil for them. New 
ground is good. Make broad flat beds 
and pla one side of the hill now and 
the other side 7 to 10 days later. This is 
a precaution lest the first planting be 
killed by frost. The Kleckley Sweet is 
the favorite home melon. Harris’ Early 
with Cole’s Early next. 
selling Kolb Gem 
under the name of Harris. Tom Wat- 
son is the favorite market watermelon 
Georgia Rattlesnake, Florida Favorite, 
and Irish Gray are popular good melons 


is the earliest, 


Some seedsmen are 


N°? MAN can afford to plant seed ex 
cept of true and tried varieties, 
There are scrub plants just as there are 
serub animals, and jike produces like, 
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| What to Do in the Garden 
Now ' 


AULIFLOWER has not been grown 
as much as it should. Most failures 
come from not starting the seed soon 
enough for either the fall or the spring 
crop. The plants for the spring crop 
should have been put out in February or 


early March. Under favorable conditions | 


they will do moderately well from seed | 
sowed now if the plants are set in rich, | 


deep, moist soil with northern exposure 
and heavily fertilized. 


Celery may be started from now until 


July. It is much easier to get good 
germination now than later. For early 
celery, sow Golden Seif Blanching. For 
the main crop, I have found nothing 
equal to Paschal. More will be said 
about celery a little later. 

Chives may be started now from either 
seeds or sets. Half an ounce of seed 
will sow 100 feet of row and furnish 
green leaves for flavoring next winter. 


Cultural treatment practically the same 


as for onions. 

Collards are usually started too early. 
May or June is early enough and August 
is not too late. 

Endive may be started now or later. 
One-half ounce will sow 100 feet of row. 


Thin to 10 inches when the plants are [ 


two to three inches high, and cultivate 
and fertilize as you would lettuce. Three 
weeks before wanted to use, gather the 
leaves in the hand and tie together with 
soft twine to blanch. 

Garlic grown from small bulbs 
which multiply by division. These should 
be planted now in rows two feet wide, 
six inches in the row. A row 100 feet 
long will require about 8 or 10 pounds 
of sets. Otherwise culture is the same 
as for onions. The bulbs keep summer 
or winter, if tied in strings and hung in 
a well ventilated place. 


1s 


Kale is of the easiest culture. Sow at 
once, and as you would turnips, in rows, 
and thin to 6 to 10 inches. Kale can be 
used in 24 days from sowing. Make suc- 
cessive sowings at intervals of 30 days. 


Leek seed should be sowed at once, 
using one-half ounce seed to 100 feet of 
drill, drills 10 to 15 inches apart. Thin 
to one or two inches and cultivate thor- 
oughly until about six inches high. They 
are then carefully taken up, the leaves 
cut back half, and set six inches apart in 
rows 24 to 30 inches wide. Work thor- 
oughly, fertilize heavily, and gradually 
work the soil to the rows, hilling them 
up as they grow so as to thoroughly 
blanch the stems. They will be ready 
for use through the next fall and winter. 


Lettuce, while one of the very com- 
monly grown vegetables, rarely reaches 
one-half of its easily attainable perfec- 
tion in the home garden. Failure to 
grow large solid heads of lettuce is 
largely due to one or all of three things: 
(1) The plants are not started at the 
right time, (2) are left too thick, and (3) 
are not manured and fertilized heavily 
enough. The early spring crop should 
come from fall-sowed seed, the second 
crop from December and January-sowed 
seed. However, fine head lettuce may yet 
be grown if seed are sowed at once. Sow 
thinly one-fourth inch deep in fertile 
soil, Thin to one or two inches. When 
the leaves will cover half a dollar, set 
10 to 15 inches apart in two-foot rows, 
four-row beds checked 12 inches 
Fertilize heavily with 8-4-4 
When the plants 


or in 
in the row. 
or 5-7-5 fertilizer, 
have become well established, after 
transplanting, topdress with nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds per 
acre. Just before the heads begin to 
form, repeat the topdressing, Cultivate 
frequently, always after rains, and at 
no time let weeds grow or a crust form, 
New York, Iceberg, Hanson, Big Bos- 
ton, and California Cream Butter are 
all good varieties. For loose leaves sow 
Grand Rapids. The Romaine or Cos 
varieties are of exceptionally good fla- 
vor and delightfully tender, The leaves 
of Cos lettuce are tied together in order 
to blanch the head. Everyone should 
give the Cos lettuce a trial. The White 
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TEXACO 
PRODUCTS 


for the Home 

Wax Dressing. 

Texaco “Crystallite” 
Kerosene 

Texaco Liquid Wax 


Texaco Home 
Lubricant 


Texaco Texwax comfort. 


for the Farm 


Texaco Roofing 


Texaco Thuban 
Compound 


Texaco Tractoil 
Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Harness Oil 


Texaco Separator Oil 








Texaco Lubricants 
for:— 


| Gas Engines 
Wind Mills and 
Other Machinery 

Texaco Cup Grease 

Texaco Motor Oil 


Texaco Gasoline 

















Ask for it by name. 


hard rubbing or polishing. 
a thin layer of hard wax, enriching the appearance of 
the woodwork and keeping out dust, moisture and all 
other destructive elements. 


TEXACO Liquid Wax Dressing is extremely bene- 
ficial to floors, furniture and other woodwork. 
And ask for TEXACO Texwax 
for preserving or for laundry use, and TEXACO Home 
Lubricant for sewing machines, phonographs, clocks 
and other household appliances. 

Send for “‘Mrs. 
tells about TEX ACO tin the home. 


General Offices: Houston, Tex. 








Goodzw 






















Restored! 


And it has taken but a few moments. Go over your 


floors with a soft woolen cloth and TEXACO Liquid 


See what a difference-it makes. 


Well kept floors and nicely polished furniture go a 
long way toward making the home attractive—and 
it is so easy to add this little touch of distinction and 


TEXACO Liquid Wax Dressing does not require 


It coats the surface with 


in’s 


TEXACO Shelf.” 


tt 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
TEX ACO Petroleum Products 


Offices in Principal Cities 











A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


im the house and farm duildings 
ia & necessity to man and live 
stock. Make it 4 convepience by 
nstalling a Davia Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower. 

A Davia Cypress Tank fs more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank, Coste lesa and lasts longer. 
lnaures ample supply of water 
for all purposes, 

Davia Cypress Tanks are built 
te order. Write ua how auch 
water you need aad we will send 
you en estimate of how litte a 
Davia Cyprese Tank will cost 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laure Street 
Florida 
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Paris is best for spring sowing 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward 








tise our amazing bargains, 
Sha i 





values 


offered, Same 

pen Oy a 
Wey livre. Mawes 
tal please you, 


patterns included, 
Your Suit Won't Cost You a Cent 
Kf you havea few spare hours to show and 
own suit wea’ 
for agents 
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7 he Progressive Farmer 


Georgia and Alabama Farm News 


Why Winterville Plants Pure 
Seed 


GItEx per cent of the Clarke County 
cotton crop last year was produced 
in the Winterville community. Before 
the advent of the boll weevil, the Win- 
terville crop was about 20 per cent of 
the county’s crop. 

The acreage planted io cotton in 
Winterville community this year is 
proportionately the same with regard 
to the county as in previous years. The 
methods of cultivation, poisoning, etc., 
is an average of the county’s practice 
with this exception—the farmers of 
Winterville planted purcbred seed. 

As early as July, the value of this 
practice was so evident that a group 
of the more progressive farmers of the 
community organized the Winterville 
Pure Seed Association. The purpose 
of this organization is to promote the 
growing of purebred seed in the com- 
munity and to act as distributing 
agency for their surplus pure seed. 

The members of this Association are 
so thoroughly convinced of the value 
of improved pure seed that at a recent 
meeting they pledged themselves to 
grow only one variety of cotton, this 
variety having outyielded all others 
since the boll weevil struck the com- 
munity. The profits from the, sale of 
pure seed this year will add consider- 
ably to the increased returns already 
realized. 

The gin codperates with the associa- 
tion by setting aside special days each 
week to gin cotton for the association. 
The gin is thoroughly cleaned before 
starting and the seed caught directly 
from the gin breast to prevent gin 
mixing. 

The high school has vocational agri- 
culture in its curriculum under the di- 
rection of an agricultural college train- 
ed man. This department has taken a 
leading part in promoting the use of 
pure seed in the community and was 
instrumental in the organization of the 
association. The agricultural teacher’s 
office is used as headquarters for the 
association and he acts as secretary- 
treasurer. The association called on 
the teacher to give a course in pure 
seed production designed for the com- 
munity needs. 

While the farmers of the community 
realize that cotton cannot be produced 
as easily as formerly, their experience 
indicates that they can produce some 
cotton very profitably by following 
the directions of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the State 
Agricultural College with reference to 
poisoning, cultivation and planting a 
variety of cotton adapted to boll wee- 
vil conditions; and 50 per cent of their 
chances for profits lies in the use of 
pure seed. F. C. CHANDLER. 





North Alabama Farmers to 
Improve Cotton 


N AN organized way 200 farmers in 

10 North Alabama counties will take 
a very important step toward the im- 
provement of their cotton this year. 
The plan of these farmers is to plant 
a total of 2,000 bushels of the Cook 
1010 variety, which the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station recommends, after 
many years of research, as the leading 
variety for this section. 

Plans for this work were outlined by 
the county agents and the county farm 
bureaus, and the seed have been 
bought and delivered. An average 
of 10 farmers to the county will engage 
in this work, and these 10 farmers are 
residents of several communities. They 
will arrange to have their cotton gin- 
ned at the same time in order to keep 
their seed pure. Ginners* will clean out 


their gins and take other precautions 
to avoid mixing. 

The counties in which farmers will 
engage in this work are Cullman, Mor- 
gan, Limestone, Lauderdale, Lawrence, 
Colbert, Franklin, Marion, Lamar, and 
Madison. In one or two years it is 
expected to spread to the extent that 
seed of this variety will be available 
for all the farmers in the counties 
named. 

The staple of Cook 1010 is % of an 
inch, thereby meeting the market de- 
mand. Records of many experiments 
conducted by the Alabama Experiment 
Station show that this variety was 
either at the top or near the top in 
every test, and by introducing and 
multiplying it so that all farmers may 
have seed the community and county 
farm bureaus and county agents are 
doing a work of inestimable value. It 
means a big increase in the value of 
each cotton crop. 

In its first year of business the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion has found that North Alabama is 
discriminated against by cotton buyers 
because of the large amount of the 
Half-and-Hali variety grown. The in- 
troduction of Cook 1010, therefore, will 
improve the staple, which means a bet- 
ter price and an increase in yield. It 
also means the standardization of cot- 
ton in North Alabama. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





Atlanta to Have New City 
Market 


ONSTRUCTION will begin at once 

on Atlanta’s new municipal market. 
Plans submitted by A. Ten Eyck 
Brown, the architect, were approved 
by the directors of the Municipal Mar- 
ket Corporation, and tenants occupy- 
ing the space intended for the market 
were ordered to vacate immediately. 


The new market, which will cost ap- 
proximately $150,000, will occupy an 
entire city block, with frontage on 
Edgewood Avenue, Bell, Boaz and But- 
ler streets. It will contain about an 
acre of floor space. 

The building will be simple in design, 
but substantial and durable. All of 
the latest devices and conveniences for 
a building of this kind will be installed, 
including a refrigerating plant, an in- 
cinerating plant, a complete ventila- 
tion system, and washable floors and 
counters. The building is designed to 
secure a maximum of light and venti- 


lation. It has a high ceiling to admit 
good ventilation as well as the installa- 
tion of mezzanine floors, should they 
be needed in the future. The outer walls 
are largely of glass,and there are sev- 
eral monitor skylights rising above the 
roof, lighting the interior. 

Booths and entrances are arranged 
so as to permit of straightforward and 
convenient handling of all incoming 
and outgoing freight, and the adjoining 
streets will be widened so that wagons 
can be backed up against the curb, 
supplementing the market space inside 

The present layout contemplates the 
installation of from 175 to 200 booths 
of various sizes, which are to be laid 
out in units so that dealers can rent as 
many units as desired to accommodate 
their patrons. Part of the booths will 
be so arranged that they can be used 
both from inside and outside the build- 
ing. 

Large glass marquees will extend out 
over the sidewalks on all four fronts, 
there will be a special office for the 
market manager, and rest rooms will 
be provided for both the tenants and 
general public. 

The building will be in charge of a 
market master, and will be operated 


under the rules and regulations in 
force. in other public markets 
throughout the country. 

The market site was recently ac- 


quired by the city, and directors of the 
Market Corporation include Col. W. L. 
Peel, president; John A. Manget, sec- 
retary; W. O. Foote, treasurer; Mrs. 
Irving S. Thomas, Norman C. Miller, 
Mrs. Norman Sharp, James L. Key, 
Lucien York, and J. Frank Beck. 
J. H. REED. 


Signs of Another Depression 


OTTON has passed 30 cents. Iron 

and steel are fast climbing to post- 
war prices. Agricultural implements 
are advancing. Fertilizer is advancing. 
Fencing and building materials are go- 
ing sky high. Sugar is making sensa- 
tional advances. There are talk and 
signs of a tremendous acreage to be 
planted to cotton this spring. What 
does this all mean and what will be the 
result? Will it result next fall in an- 
other financial depression like 1920, 
and if so, are we able to stand it? 

In the spring of 1920 the cotton 
farmers went wild. They bought seed 
at high prices and planted the whole 
South in cotton. About that time the 
Federal Reserve Banks began their de- 





farmers this month and next:— 


609—Bird Houses and How to Build Them. 
662—The Apple Tree Tent Caterpillar. 
734—Fly Traps and Their Operation. 
76—The Common Cabbage Worm. 
842—Methods of Protection Against Light- 
ning. 
849—Capons and Caponizing. 
851—The House Fly. 
874—Swine Management. 
896—Rats and Mice. 
946—-Care and Repair of 
rows, 
948—The Rag Doll Seed Tester. 
949—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
976—Cooling Milk on the Farm. 


Plows aod Har- 


Washington, D. C. 


an X-mark in the above list. 





BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU—ORDER NOW 


OLLOWING is a list of free farmers’ bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that. will help progressive Southern 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you, wish, all you have to do 
is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most (not more 
than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Write very plainly. 


ee CES ae ob Gr ccdalbasagereear 

Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, | will thank you to send me the farmers bulletins 1 have checked with 
Yours very truly, 


1045—-Laying Our Fields for Tractor Plow- 


ing. 
1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 
10%—Frost and Prevention of Damage 
From It. 


1127—Peanut Growing for Profit 
1175—Better Seed Corn. 


1176—Root, Stalk, and Ear-worm Dis- 
eases of Corn. 
1250—Green Manuring. 


:282—Nicotine Dust for Control of Truck 
Crop Insects. 

1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 

Department Circular 35—Diseases and In- 
sects of the Home Garden. 

Department Circular 217—Anthracnose of 
Muskmelons. 


er 
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flation policy by increasing their dis- 
count rate and curtailing their volume 
of rediscounts. This policy, coming in 
the face of a large cotton crop pro- 
duced at enormous cost, broke farm- 
ers, merchants, staggered the large 
corporations and wrought misery and 
suffering among the laboring people in 
both cities and country. 

Just what happened in 1920 started 
under similar conditions to those pre- 
vailing right now. With a large cot- 
ton crop contemplated, commodities of 
all kinds advancing to abnormal prices 
and the Federal Reserve Banks again 
raising their rates and curtailing redis- 
counts, is enough to make any thinking 
man sit up, take notice, and wonder if 
it is possible that we are to be rebap- 
tized into financial depression again so 
soon. Yes, it is possible, if the farmers 
of the South go wild on cotton at the 
present cost of production, the season 
is favorable and a crop larger than the 
world’s requirements is produced, and 
the Reserve Banks continue the defla- 
tion policy, another depression will 
surely follow regardless of the scant 
supply of cotton now on hand. Such a 
depression might not be so severe as 
the one through which we have just 
passed, but the wise course to pursue 
is moderation in all things and to avert 
these awful calamities when they have 
evidence of appearing. 

The world loves an optimist and 
hates a pessimist, but the conservative 
man must avoid the extreme of either. 
It is a fact that the American people 
ride too fast and fly too high when 
they are up and hit the ground too 
hard when they land. It is a fixed law 
of nature that we cannot fly so high 
but we must come down, nor travel so 
fast but we must ultimately stop. It 
is best that we take a more conserva- 
tive rate and avoid the ups and downs. 

We must not produce less than 
10,000,000 nor more than 12,000,000 
bales of cotton this year and that 
amount should be produced at the 
smallest possible cost. It should be 
safeguarded by producing a full supply 
of diversified products such as corn, 
hay, meat, poultry, and potatoes on ev- 
ery farm. If this is done the cotton 
crop will find its right proportion and 
the country will be safe and prosper- 
ous for another year at least. Com- 
mercial commodities must stop ad- 
vancing and excessive speculation 
cease, else a buyer’s strike will ensue. 
If prosperous conditions are to be 
maintained the present trend and in- 
dications will have to be modified 
within the next two months. 

J. A. WADE. 


Easy to Earn a Pig 


HAVE been a subscriber to The Pro- 

gressive Farmer for a good while, and 
last summer I decided to try to earn a 
pig by taking up subscriptions and found 
it a much easier job than I expected. 
Soon I had secured the required number, 
and it was not very long before my pig 
was put off at the depot. I am so proud 
of her because it was through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that I won her. Im- 
agine my delight a few weeks ago when 
she brought eight beautiful purebred 
pigs. They are so pretty and are grow- 
ing as fast as she did. Another thing I 
like about The Progressive Farmer is 
your guarantee. I have patronized a 
good many of the advertisers in your 
paper and always found them straight.— 
Henry M. Hilburn, Bladenboro, N. C. 








No“: just a word about what I think 
of The Progressive Farmer. It is 
the most practical farm paper ever pub- 
lished. It is always right there with 
any information I want, and right when 
I want it. It is the cleanest paper and 
freest from objectionable ads that I 
know of. It is more than a farm paper, 
it is an inspiration.. No farmer can_af- 
ford to do without ‘it—C. M. Lowry. 
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- are undoubtedly sincere in their belief 
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Department Warns Against 
Fake Weevil “Remedies” 


RACTICALLY every Southern agri- 

cultural authority is now warning 
farmers against the aggregation of so- 
called “discoveries,” remedies, etc., for 
boll weevil. Now the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture also issues this 
warning : 

The present great interest in the boll 
weevil problem in the Southeastern 
states has- resulted in a large number of 
patented preparations and machines 
which are being vigorously exploited. 
This is a repetition of what has oc- 
curred in every region invaded by the 
boll weevil. During the first few years 
the farmers are exploited and many use- 
less and practically worthless devices are 
sold to them. In a few years, however, 
history shows that such organizations go 
out of business. Their operations are 
especially important at the present time 
since the losses caused by the boll weevil 
will be increased by the expense of buy- 
ing nostrums of various kinds. 

The claims for these preparations are 
not based on scientific test’, although in 
many cases the persons exploiting them 


that they will yield good results. Gen- 


erally speaking, they are based on mis-’ 


interpretations of what occurs in the 
field. To determine whether a remedy 
is effective, it is necessary to have con- 
trol areas and to consider the effects of 
numerous culcural practices. It is very 
easy for an untrained observer to at- 
tribute to some preparation he has 
applied, the beneficial results of some 
variation in climatic or cultural fac- 
tors. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
many of the state experiment stations 
have tested the new boll weevil remedies 
which have been proposed from year to 
year, and many of those now being of- 
fered the public are not essentially dif- 
ferent from the kind that have been test- 
ed and discarded. 

The state and government institutions 
are anxious to help the farmers through 
the agency of any new methods of con- 
trolling the boll weevil which may be dis- 
covered. As promptly as possible careful 
tests are conducted. The department 
recommends that tarmers exercise due 
caution in spending money for new boll 
weevil remedies. In all‘cases farmers 
should demand evidence of official tests 
and communicate with their experiment 
stations regarding any of the new reme- 
dies. If anything of value is discovered 
by the state experiment stations or the 
Federal Department, prompt and wide- 
spread notice of the fact will be given 
the public. Jn the meantime it is safe to 
say that in all probability any money 
spent for patented mixtures or machines 
will be wasted. 





The Subscription Manager 
Says: — 


We Do Not Sell Merchandise 


GOOD many of our readers write 
us asking for our priceg on books 
and other articles.of merchandise. 

While we give books, fountain pens, 
kodaks, etc., as rewards for our friends 
getting up clubs of subscribers for us, 
we do not sell any merchandise. 

We do, however, sell books, as an- 
nounced from time to time, and the fol- 
lowing books which we publish ourselves, 
to paid-in-advance subscribers as per 
the offers which we publish: 

Massey's Garden Book. 

How to Succeed With Hogs. 

How to Succeed With the Home 

Orchard. 

We are, however, always glad to ad- 
vise where any articles you wish to buy 
may be purchased. 


pn een ent 


Manager Subscription Department. 
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Plant early and plant early 
varieties. Then be sure to use 
on every acre 200 pounds of 


Nitrate of Soda 


at Planting Time 


Nothing can take its place as a producer of early cotton. 
It starts quick growth, it keeps the cotton growing rapidly, 
produces abundant squares so early that when the boll- 
weevil comes along the bolls are strong and tough 
enough to resist the attack. 


So certain and wonderful are the results obtained from 
the proper use of Nitrate of Soda in growing cotton under 
weevil conditions that old field hands who have seen the. 
failure of crops without it and the big success from its use 
are calling it— 


WHITE MAGIC 


Commercial Fertilizer for December reports that 30,000 tons of Nitrate 
of Soda have been ordered for use of cotton growers of the Mississippi 
Delta for the coming season. They know what they need. 

Order your own supply early so as to use it when you plant. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send for my list of dealers 

Mail me the attached coupon. 


information for the 


A new series of bulletins with valuable 


now being issued. They will be published 
at intervals and should be in every farm 
library. They will be sent free for a year 
or more to any one asking for them. 
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Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 


growing of all crops IS 25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Send me your list of dealers and your 
Bulletin service. 
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bault’'s Balsam 
soothes and heals. 
Gives quick relief. 


For forty years an yaa 
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S3 YESTERDAY and TODAY 


From the beginning of time memorials have 
been erected In memory of those gone before, 
and today this custom is stronger than ever. 


YouCan Easily Sell Monuments 

And make excellent profits during your spare 

time. No investment or experience required, 

We furnish handsome illustrated catalogs with 

samples of material. All work guaranteed. 
Write Us fer Particulars 


COMMONWEALTH MARBLE & 
GRANITE COMPANY 
; Manufacturers and Designers 
Dept. F. Atlanta, Ga. 









































3 Our Progressive Farmer Advertising Guaranteed 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are protected 
by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage to always keep 
this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees. the reliability of its advertising.” 




























Seasonable Suggestions - 


How about a strawberry shortcake 
for supper tonight? 

April 13 is the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson. Read or tell the 
children something 
of this great Amer- 
ican. 

A dish of turnip 
greens cooked with- 
out fat meat is a 
finer spring tonic 
than anything you 
can buy at the 
drug store. 

Turn the colored 
dresses inside out before hanging out 
to dry and bring them in as soon as 
dry if you would prevent fading. 

Are there scales in your school- 
house and are the children weighed 
regularly? If not, see what your club 
can do to have this health measure in- 
troduced. 

In two counties in Virginia last sum- 
mer a kitchen improvement contest 
was held. Ask your county home dem- 
onstration agent about getting up a 
similar contest in your county the 
coming season. 

Roses do best in a bed by them- 
selves rather than in the border with 
the other flowers. However, a few 
gladioli bulbs may be planted between 
the rose bushes and will look beautiful 
without injuring the roses. 

Lack of a well cooked, unhurried 
breakfast may be the reason the chil- 
dren fail in school, say the food ex- 
perts. Well cooked cereal, milk and 
fruit are the basis of a good breakfast 
for the school child. 

In ordinary breathing only one-tenth 
of the air in the lungs is changed at 
each breathing. If you will step out 
of the door just as soon as you get 
down in the morning and take ten full 
deep breaths you will more than make 
up the time lost by added vigor. 

Man may be civilized in some degree 
without great progress in manuiac- 
tures and with little commerce with 
his distant neighbors, but without the 
cultivation of the earth, he is, in all 
countries, a savage.—Daniel Webster. 

While eggs are cheap and plentiful, 
put some down in waterglass. One 
quart of waterglass added to nine 
quarts boiled and cooled water will 
cover about 15 dozen eggs. The use of 
two-quart jars makes it possible to use 
the oldest eggs first. Preserve fresh 
eggs only. 

A few weeks ago we told of the pre- 
vention of bedsores by careful. baths, 
constant care in keeping the spots dry 
and the.use of a salve of castor oil and 
zinc ointment, half and half. A good 
doctor adds something more. He says 
put a little disinfectant in the warm 
soapy bath water and keep any spot of 
skin even slightly red covered always 
with a protective covering of cam- 
phor ice. 


My Daughter’s Friends 


ANCES or Mary, Which?—Having 

my daughter’s best interests at heart, 
and being anxious that she grow up into 
a refined, good-natured, cultured wo- 
man, I am not glad to have her associate 
with Frances, who often visits at our 
home and accompanies us to public gath- 
erings. She constantly boasts of slyly 
disobeying her mother in more ways 
than one—such as stealing homemade 
candy, preserves, etc., spending the night 
with a friend or going to some place 
where her mother has forbidden her 





MRS. HUTT 


to go. 
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She criticises my husband and me in 
my daughter’s presence for our manner 
of bringing up our children. She boasts 
that when she is 18 she will do as she 
pleases, and will not be compelled to 
obey her parents. She has at her com- 
mand more slang expressions than any 
other girl I know. She runs after the 
boys in a way unbecoming to any girl. 
She is not interested in an education, of 
which she has had very little, having 
only finished the ninth grade. I am de- 
lighted that my daughter occasionally 
expresses herself as disgusted with 
Frances’ ways. 


Were I able to choose my daughter’s 
friends, I would choose girls similar to 
Mary. Her home environment is the 
very best. She is kind to all, respectful 
to older people, obedient to her parents 
and teachers, and considerate of other's 
rights. If she thinks much of the boys, 
she keeps it to herself. She is making 
the most of her opportunity to get an 
education. She does not go to socials, 
parties, and dances at night without her 
parents or some other chaperone. In 
her company | may be satisfied that my 
daughter is being influenced in right 
habits of speech, actions, and living. 
—R. M. 


+ o* a 

Children Must Have Sympathy—The 
heart of every normal girl is filled with 
a strong natural craving for association 
with other human beings. The sympa- 
thetic mother knows that the leading 
features of her daughter’s character are 
developed from contact with others. 

A girl of even 19 is physically adult, 
but she lacks reason, and cannot apply 
the experiences of others in her selection 
of friends, so the best we can do is to 
instruct her thoroughly and be lenient 
with her when she offends. But as a 
preventive of offending, there is noth- 
ing so effective as a well-filled social life 
under circumstances and amid associ- 
ates that will make for wholesome de- 
velopment into normal young woman- 
hood. 

Of course, every individual character 
falls short of perfect, but we must round 
out each as best we can by the influence 


of good associates. Next to developing 
character in the girl, perhaps the edu- 
cation of the girl to read the characters 
of othexs is most important. It is only 
by association that the young acquire 
the power of judgment or overcome 
prejudices. 

The social instincts of a young girl 
may be said to awaken at about the 
twelfth year. Parties, picnics, and out- 
ings should be frequent, but make the 
amusement incidental, and staying at 
home the rule. It is best always to have 
an understanding as to how frequently 
she is to be permitted away from home 
for amusement, and stick to the: rule. 
Of course, you must provide such 
amusement at home as you can afford, 
aud permit her to entertain her friends. 

Do you know why most of the girls 
that go wrong do so? It is because of 
lack of sympathy. Be careful not to 
lose sympathy with your child. En- 
courage your daughter to talk with you 
about her friends.—F. W. 


Do Not Let the Child Develop 
Tendencies 


] WAS in Chicago a few weeks ago 
and attended a clinic of school chil- 
dren in a big hospital. So many were 
told to go here to have tonsils out, so 
many were sent there to have eyes 
tested and another group was taken 
over yonder to have stiff joints trained 
to limberness. But there were a few 
who seemed to have nothing wrong 
with them; they were taken to a sepa- 
rate room where later a doctor and a 
nurse played with them. 


The games, picture books and con- 
versation aroused my wonder at first 
but were very interesting when the 
specialist told me that these were chil- 
dren whom the teachers had found dif- 
ficult to manage; that they did not fol- 
low the natural healthy mischievous- 
ness and instincts of normal children. 

“I’m discovering neurasthenics in the 
bud,” said the doctor. 

“Tell me more,” I said. 





Our Pattern 
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9600—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes %, 4%, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires yards 32-inch material 
with 8% yards binding. 

9379—Popular Middy Dress.—Cut in sizes 
4, 6 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 134 yards 36-inch material 
for the skirt and 1% yards %-inch 
material for the blouse. 

1420—Youthful Frock.—Cut in sizes 16 

years, 3%, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3%6 requires 3 yards 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
er coin (com preferred). The 
embroidery designs, a complete 





10 cents per copy. Address 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
spring book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
seven-lesson i 
attern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 
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1663 


36-inch material. Transfer Pattern 
No. 602—in blue only—I5 cents extra. 

1322—Dress for School or Play—Cut in 
sizes 6, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards _36-inch material 
with 4 yard 3%-inch contrasting 
color. 

1663—Simple-to-make Frock.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, %, 38 and 40 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards 
40-inch material wit 6% yards 
binding. 


course in dressmaking, etc. rice 
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“There are children now and then” 
he said, “who for no apparent reason 
are self-centered. They weep if 
thwarted, sulk for any fancied wrong, 
either brood by -themselves or insist on 
adulation and have other peculiarities. 
These are the children who become 
whiners, weepers, nags or drunkards 
and later fill sanitariums, asylums, jails, 
or poorhouses and if they do not, per- 
haps just make life miserable for ev- 
eryone who has to live with them.” 





“What can you do about it?” | 
asked. 

“Call the attention of the parents to 
peculiarities of mind that they may 
correct them early.” 

“Can it be done?” 

“Frequently. Usually. Now here is 
a little girl who is interested, respon- 
sive, good natured and lively only as 
long as we talk to, or of, her. She is 
troubled with in-selfness which is the 
derivation of the word insane. An in- 
sane person sees the world only as it 
relates to him, not as outside things 
relate to each other.” 

“My, Oh my!” I said “and how is a 
mother or teacher to recognize one of 
these children headed for neuras- 
thenia.” 

“Well, usually they are whiners or 
fly into tantrums if they cannot get 
their way or perhaps.develop a bad 
headache if crossed. These children 
blame someone else for every lack or 
failing of their own in school or play. 
As they go a little farther they are bed- 
wetters when there is no physical rea- 
son for it, are poor sleepers, often no- 
tional eaters.” 

“Now the remedy, for that is the im- 
portant thing?” 

“You are right. First, educate the 
parents to see mental ills as well as 
physical ones. Second, let everyone 
realize that such a child must be pro- 
tected from worry, overwork, fear, 
and discomforts. Third, take the child 
to a good specialist if intelligent care 
on the part of the parent does not 
remedy matters.” 

“Children on the farm do not have 
worry and such troubles” I laughed. 


“Don’t you believe it” declared the 
doctor most emphatically. “I know 
children and so do you who have par- 
ents—otherwise good ones—who yell 
at them and strike them, who do not 
see that the child has at least 10 hours 
sleep in a comfortable bed, who let the 
child’s health be undermined by wrong 
food and constipation, who dose them 
on patent medicines, who sympathize 
when they should not and do not sym- 
pathize when they should.” 


“You tell me in other words, that a 
cheerful, happy, well eating, fresh air 
sleeping, unselfish child is not in dan- 
ger but a whiny, self-centered or mo- 
rose one is?” I asked. 

“That is just what I say,” answered 
the wise man. 


Our Pattern Service Just 
Suits in Chicago 
WONDER ii I could ask you to send 

me pattern No. 1689, size—years, a 
picture of which appears in the March 
17 issue? 

It just happens that this dress is ex- 
actly what I want for a white jersey 
dress and I have looked all over Chi- 
cago for just such a pattern. 

I am enclosing 15 cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of same. Thank you. 

MRS. L. O. M., 

Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
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No. 508 
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On the floor is pattern 
No. 323. The 6x9 


foot size costs only Pattern 


GUARANTEE : 4g No 321 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


ee VARs -- N 48, Low-priced, sanitary 
MME Ae SERN RN ae easy-to-clean rugs for every room— 


To the right of < : ’ ve = 

it is No, 530 Bae Part es | 7 . j Cheerful colorings, good taste in patterns, durability, all at 
a low price, have made Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs the favorite 
floor-coveringwith millions of housewives. In all classes of homes 
they are preferred to dust-collecting woven rugs and carpets. 


Artistic and Practical 


You may buy your first Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug because 
you like the harmony of the colors in the attractive pattern. 


But you'll buy these rugs for the other rooms in your house 
because they give such satisfactory service; because they are 
sanitary; because they’re so easy to clean with a damp mop; 
because they lie flat on the floor without fastening; and last 
but not least, because you'll find them more durable than any 
other printed floor-covering. 


Pattern 


No. 526. oa “ There’s a Rug to Suit Every Room 


hPa age : SEL So g If you don’t see the Congoleum designs you want on this 

F ZA. Ae Pes, page, write us for our Rug Chart. It shows many other 
beautiful patterns in actual colors and you can pick out, right 
in your own home, the rugs that will look best in your rooms. 








Popular Sizes —Popular Prices 


. 6 x 9 feet $8.10 Patterns No. 386 and 408 1%x3_ feet $. 
A al . : % 7%x 9 feet 10.10 (illustr ated) are made in all 2 3 o 

agg * ih ° ; F « % a 9 x 9 feet 12.15 sizes. The other patterns ; wl - feet 
No. 51 f y Lig 9 x10% feet 14.15 illustrated are made inthe ’ ™* 4% feet 
‘ ‘ff 9 x12. feet 16.20 _ five large sizes only. 3 x6 feet 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and West of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. Canadian prices are also higher. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Boston 
Minneapolis Kansas City Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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No. 381 
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CLINCHER TIRE 


Did you ever hear 
anything like this 
about another tire? 


T is from a letter written from 

a health resort in Tennessee to 
Gordon Claiborne (a dealer) in 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


“TI thought it would interest you 
to know every car in this valley 
has Red-Top tires. I have talked 
with both doctors here. They 
drive over these mountains in 
Fords. They tell me they have 
tried all the standard tires. None 
in the class with Red-Tops. There 
are over a hundred Fords here 
besides Dodges and other makes 
and every native car seen has Fisk 
Red-Tops on it, so I began to in- 
quire. Every man told me the 
same tale. 


“Order some Red-Tops so when 
my tires wear out I can get a set.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FISK RED-TOPS 


HEAVY TREAD—EXTRA PLY 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon 


The Great Group of Fisk Factories 4 s 9 
at Chicopee Falls bina >" aes ” 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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The country woman needs her own car. 


When the farm has only one car it is usually 
in use on the business of the farm, just when 
the wife or daughter needs to go to tow:: or 
to a meeting or church or to make calls. 

The Chevrolet Utility Coupe is an ideal car for the 
purpose, as it has full weather protection, a high-grade 
Fisher Body beautifully and durably upholstered, plate 
glass windows which can be instantly lowered or raised 
to any desired position, a mammoth rear compartment 
for luggage, bundles, a jar of butter, a crate of eggs, or 
even a trunk. 


The inside of the car can always be kept clean, because 
all packages can be carried in this rear compartment. 


The Utility Coupé is comfortable, easy to operate, and 
has ample power to handle bad roads. 


See Chevrolet first. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and service stations everywhere. Applications will be considered from 
high grade dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 








The Utility Coupé $680, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Soot te * ee en 
















for Economical Transportation 





Utility Coupé 


*680 


f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


The World’s Lowest Priced 
Quality Automobiles 


Two-Passenger Roadster . . . $510 
Five-Passenger Touring . . . 525 
Two-Passenger Utility Coupé . 680 
Four-Passenger Sedanette . . 850 
Five-Passenger Sedan . .. . 860 
Light Delivery. ...... 510 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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FAT MORE BREAD 


Good bread—there is nothing better—healthful, appetizing, economical. 
The best part of it—it’s made from the product 
of the farm, manufactured into a perfect flour 
PURE—WHOLESOME—-DEPENDABLE—-UNIFORM 
to make all those good foods, rich in health and 
muscle building qualities. 








LO MEDAL FLOUR 


HO 
Why Not Now? 
W ASHBURN -CrosBy COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
MILLS AT 
Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago Kansas City Louisville Great Falls Kalispell 
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Clothes For the Girl 


OW are you dressing that girl? I 
am led to ask from one I just saw. 
From the way she bulges I know she 
had on a heavy union suit, then there 
are drawers of close woven white stuff, 
the kind that is so hard to wash, a 
skirt of dark flannelette underneath 
one of white, a dress tight in the waist, 
tight in the neck, tight in the cuffs, but 
dark and serviceable surely? _I doubt 
it, for her mother is always tired and 
always complaining of the washing. 
They certainly have more sense 
about dressing children now. My child 
the same age has on three garments, a 
low neck, elbow sleeve, knee length 
union suit of medium weight cotton, a 
dress hanging loose from the shoulders 
and bloomers to match. She.also has 
on socks instead of the greenish black 
stockings worn by the other child, 
necessitating supporters. This other 
child has a cold continually. For cold 
days my girl has a good all-wool 
sweater. 

The bloomers to this dress are made 
with a cuff, although she has some 
with elastic at the knee. All have 
elastic at the waist because she prefers 


that kind, it requires no buttons and. 


buttonholes, and no extra body. Al- 
low several inches so the elastic may 
be let out, it must be loose enough not 
to bind anywhere, and also to slip 
over the hips easily for there is no 
other. opening. 

By buying standard ginghams or 
kiddie cloth and putting in very deep 
hems these loose dresses are never 
out-grown. A tuck may be put in the 
bloomers at the top, Big and little girls 
dress more oy less alike, alike when it 
comes to comfort and freedom of 
movement. Even the new long waisted 
dresses are not made tight in the 
waist. Make the new dresses the right 
length at first, a half, long dress makes 
any child look tacky. -To allow for 
shrinking and letting out take a tuck 
in the under side of the hem, baste it 
in, or stitch ‘with long stitches. Have 
the child kneel perfectly upright and 
where the dress touches the floor will 
be a good length. Put a touch of the 
simple handwork that is so popular, or 
stitch with coarse black 
your bobbin, for trimming. All colors 
are permissible for children; the 
brighter the better. 

Proper clothes make mother dearer 
to the girl and will not make her think 
too much of dress. It is not the well 
dressed person who is the seli-con- 
scious one, but the reverse. Children 
crave beauty. Don’t starve them. Our 
little boy was so fond of pink that to 
call a thing pink was his highest mode 
of praise. A wise friend said, “Make 
him pink suits while he is young 
enough to wear them.” His delight 
was reward enough for those pink 
suits! =. 3. © 


Why Farmer Boys Should Get 
an Education 


OME of us seem to think that if our 

boy is going to follow farming all 
his life it is not worth the trouble and 
expense of his getting very much 
learning. But if he expresses a desire 
to become a lawyer or doctor, we 
make every possible sacrifice and so 
does the boy. He wants to be thor- 
oughly familiar with his profession 
and that is right. 

Farming is also a profession, the one 
that all the world is dependent on for 
food and clothing. This makes it the 
Most important one there is. Why 
then should he not get preparation? 
He should know how to feed and take 
care of the dear old mother earth so 
as to get the best return, how to feed 
and cultivate his plants, how to fight 
plant enemies, for they are many. He 
must learn how to buy and sell wisely, 
to he nartner with the rit~’s business 


thread on’ 


men instead of just going on in a hap- 
hazard way untrained, getting cheated 
perhaps and thinking the so-called 
“Big Man” has got him. 

Let us encourage our boys, one and 
all, to attend school and get prepared 
for their calling. To know it better 
will be to like it better and there will 
not be so much craving ior city life. 
And, as for us who have missed this 
training, let us take time to read The 
Progressive Farmer and other good 
literature. We will be better citizens 
for it. BUSY MOTHER. 


Bakes Cakes for Others 


WISH to pass on my way of making 

money. It is by making and sell- 
ing cake, I live where I can get or- 
ders and fill them the same day. In 
order to do this work one must be a 
good cake maker, guarantee all goods 
or money back and must have a tele- 
phone. When I started this I just 
made a cake now and then but now I 
make them all the time for various 
functions such as parties, showers, club 
meetings, for parents to send away to 
college to their boys and girls and for 
church suppers and dinners. I cannot 
tell the number of people who would 
rather buy their cake from me than at 
a bakery. 

I am now adding to my cake list, 
specials such as candy, cheese straws, 
potato chips, jam, jelly, pickles and 
chow-chow but the cakes remain my 
mainstay. A READER. 


Three Excellent Suggestions 


HOPE each of you progressive 

housewives will take a good wom- 
an’s magazine and one for the young 
folks this year even if it means pinch- 
ing to get the price. In no other way 
can you get so much entertainment 
and instruction suited to the needs of 
yourself and your children at so little 
cost. 

Start a scrap book for the most in- 
teresting and helpful articles and it 
alone will soon be worth the price of 
your magazine. I have found too, 
that a scrap book filled with the best 
stories, pictures, etc. from the chil- 
dren’s page of a good magazine makes 
a delightful gift for a book loving 
child. 


One thing more: if your religious 
paper does not interest the boys and 
girls get one that will. Consider how 
powerful were the impressions made 
upon your own mind by things you 
read in early youth—it will help you to 
realize the influence of the papers that 
came into your home. 


EDITH MATTOX. 


The Peanut As a Sandwich 
Filler 


HELL and peel off inner skin of 

roasted peanuts, chop very fine, stir 
them quickly in mayonnaise dressing, 
spread between thin slices of bread. 

2. Shell and peel off inner skin of 
roasted peanuts, chop very fine, spread 
them on slices of buttered bread; 
sprinkle lightly with salt before putting 
slices together. 

3. Shell and peel off inner skin of 
roasted peanuts, chop very fine, mix with 
enough cottage cheese to hold them to- 
gether; season and spread this on good 
sized square crackers or bread. Serve 
with lettuce salad or as a luncheon sand- 
wich. 

4 For peanut butter sandwiches put 
the amount to be used in a cup or bowl, 
slowly combine it with about twice as 
much milk. Stir until thoroughly 
creamy and of the consistency of mayon- 
naise. Vary the flavor by adding a little 
shavec cheese, chopped pickles, hot cat- 
sup, erange marmalade, chopped dates 
and lemon juice, or chopped raisins. Any 
of these will make more interesting and 
attractive sandwiches than the peanut 
butter used alone. 














Feed Them 
Like This 


OW the call on farms is for all men’s energies, and the 
one source is the food they eat. So be particularly care- 
ful of those you choose—select the energizing ones. 


Raisins Rich In It 


Raisins are the leading fruit in energizing power. They 
furnish 1560 calories of energizing nutriment per pound. 
A pound of eggs supplies only one-half as much. 
Few meats equal raisins in this respect. 

Raisins therefore should be served frequently 
to your men folks and their help. 

A luscious raisin pie, for instance, is ideal des- 
sert. It revives tired men almost at once, be- 
cause the raisin’s sugar is in practically pre- 
digested form and its energy goes quickly to the 
blood. 

Furnishes natural food-iron also which the 
blood needs every day. 

Men like these delicious pies that so effec- 
tively renew them. You can serve them at least 
twice a week. 

Try the recipe we print here. 


Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 


Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, big plump, 
tender, juicy—best for pie. 

Insist on Sun-Maid Raisins, the kind you know are 
good. 


fule lemon 
tablespoonful goatee 
lemon rind, juice of 1 orange, 


one orange cad, 
1 cup et ole 


Cook raisins in boiling water 
for five minutes, pour into it 
wugar and cornstarch which have 
been mixed. Cook until thick, 

other 


remove from Gre and edd Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Raisins for 
ingredients ME — S not more than the following prices: 
if desired. Laeger Seeded ftps oie pkg.J—20c 
All measurements vocipe Sun-Maid Seedless (15 oz. red pkg.) —18c 
ere level. —_ Sun-Maid Seeded or Seediess (11 oz. pkgs.)—15¢ 


Seeded in Tins: (12 oz.), 20c; (8 oz.), 15¢ 
Mail coupon for free book of tested Sun-Maid 
recipes. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 14 000 
Dept. B-3304, Fresno, California. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 
| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Dept. B-3304, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes 
| with Raisins.” 
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What Men Use 


To get those glistening teeth 


Note how many men and women 
show white teeth nowadays. 

They are proud to show them when 
anf smile—because they are attrac- 

ive. 

There is a new way of teeth clean- 
ing which millions now employ. It 
means whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. 

Men who want good teeth should 
use it. Make this free test and see 
just what it does. 


It removes film 


You can feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. Food 
stains, etc., discolor it. Then it forms 
dingy coats, Tartar is based on film. 

That’s why teeth look cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


‘ 


tive. Then dentists everywhere be- 
gan to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 
ated, based on modern research. The 
name is Pepsodent. Those two great 
film combatants were embodied in it, 
for daily application. 

Now careful people of some fifty 
nations use this new way to clean 


Fights acid too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is: there to 
neutralize. mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. ¢ 

Pepsodent multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits on teeth which 
may otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Every 
use of Pepsodent gives them mani- 

fold effect. 





Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it, and they 
cause many troubles. 

That’s how teeth are 
ruined. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepeodent curdl 
removes it without paaeaens 


x agen’ 
far softer than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


The new-day 
way 


Pepsodent is the 
tooth paste of today. 
Millions already use it. 


ies the film and 








You must do this 


Old ways of brushing do not end 
that film. Some always remains to 
threaten serious damage night and 
day. 

So dental science sought a film 
combatant, and two methods were 
discovered. One acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it. 

Experts proved those ways effec- 


All careful people will 
adopt it when they know its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Then you will realize what this 
method means to you, now and in the 
future. Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadént 


A scientific film combatant, 
which whitens, cleans and protects 
the teeth without the use of harm- 
ful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Ten-Day Tube Free ** 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 873, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








= "Only one tube to a family. 











Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 


only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purely vegetable, harmless, meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
‘Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Asparagus Suggestions and 
Recipes 


HERE is no method of cooking asparagus 

so welcome to the one who appreciates the 
full deliciousness of asparagus as that of 
plain boiling. It retains the flavor and the 
water can be used in soup. 


Boiled Asparagus: Let as small a time as 
possible elapse between the garden and the 
pot. Do not let it get tall with the idea that 
you will get more; cut when 6 or 8 inches tall 
at most. Use an enamel or aluminum vessel 
for cooking, do not tise more than enough 
water to cover the asparagus which is laid 
flat, cut to a length and tied in individual 
sized bunches for ease in removing. Be sure 
the water is boiling and quite salty. 

Plunge the asparagus into the boiling salt 
water. Keep bubbling hard and cook only 
until a silver fork pierces the stalk three 
inches from the tip. Remove to a hot dish 
immediately and pour over either melted but- 
ter or medium white sauce. Serve im- 
mediately. 

Alternate layers of cooked asparagus and 
chopped, hard cooked eggs in white sauce, 
covered with crumbs, and sprinkled with 
grated cheese, make a delicious baked dish. 


A sprinkling of nutmeg over left-over as- 
paragus, re-heated and served with cream 
sauce, gives an unusual and attractive flavor. 


Asparagus on toast is delicious served with 
a sauce made from thickened chicken stock. 


Asparagus is good served cold with French 
dressing to which cheese has been added. 


Asparagus served with tomato sauce makes 
a welcome and delicious change. 

Left-over asparagus added to English peas 
makes a splendid combination for either salad 
or vegetable dishes. 

Left-over asparagus tips cut in small pieces 
and creamed with chicken makes a little 
chicken go a long way. 

Green peppers stuffed with left-over cut up 
asparagus, crumbs, grated cheese, and chop- 
ped hard cooked eggs, make a delicious 
luncheon dish. 

Left over asparagus tips, cut up and put 
between the layers of tomatoes in scalloping, 
is a welcome addition. 

Chopped cooked carrots added to the cream 
sauce and poured over asparagus makes an 
attractive way of serving. 

Asparagus, creamed or scalloped with cel- 
ery which has been boiled until tender, 
makes an especially pleasing combination. If 
desired, a little grated cheese may be added, 


A little left over asparagus pressed through 
the strainer and mixed with mayonnaise 
makes a good sandwich filling. 


Add a half cup of asparagus, cut in pieces, 
to the scrambled eggs. 

Asparagus cut in small pieces makes a de- 
licious addition to the meat pie. 


Asparagus Soup.—Cook the chopped butt 
ends from 1 quart asparagus with 1 slice on- 
ion and a celery stalk in water for 20 min- 
utes. Strain, rub through as much of the 
soft part of the asparagus as possible. Add 
to 1% cup thin, well seasoned white sauce 
and bring to the boiling point just before 
serving. 

Asparagus and Tomato Salad.—Hollow out 
tomatoes and fill with cottage cheese which 
has been seasoned with salt, pepper, and a 
little grated onion. Stick in cooked aspara- 
gus tips, arranging 4 or 5 in each tomato, 
and serve with French dressing on lettuce. 


Scalloped Asparagus.—Chop the butt ends 
from 1 quart cooked asparagus. Make 1% 
cups thin, well seasoned white sauce, add 1%4 
cup grated cheese and the asparagus. Ar- 
range 1% cups crumbs and the asparagus in 
alternate layers in a greased baking dish and 
brown in the oven. 


Asparagus and Eggs with Cheese Sauce.— 
Arrange hot asparagus tips on slices of toast. 
On each slice put a poached egg. Add % cup 
grated cheese to 1% cup hot white sauce, 
beat until cheese is melted and pour over 
eggs and asparagus. 

Asparagus Turnover.—Put the butt ends 
from 1 quart cooked asparagus through the 
food chopper, add to 2 cups mashed Irish po- 
tato, mix with 1 beaten egg, 1 tablespoonful 
grated onion, 1 teaspoonful salt, % teaspoon- 
ful pepper. Melt 2 tablespoonfuls butter in a 
hot frying pan, spread in the mixture, cook 
slowly until a brown crust is formed over the 
bottom. Sprinkle with grated cheese and fold 
like an omelet just before serving. 


Creamed Asparagus and Eggs.—Cook 1 part 
asparagus tips, make 1% cup white sauce, add 
chopped whites from 2 hard cooked eggs, 
pour the sauce over the hot asparagus ar- 
ranged ona platter, press yolks of eggs 
through strainer over top of white sauce. 


Asparagus Omelet.—Beat 4 eggs, add % tea- 
spoonful salt, 4 teaspoonful pepper, 1 cup as- 
paragus tips, drained and cut in small pieces. 
Melt 1 tablespoonful butter in hot frying pan, 
pour in mixture. Cook until firm, roll and 
serve immediately. 





Peanut and Prune Salad.—Soak prunes and 
cook slowly until soft; then stone. Chop 
peanuts and mix with cottage cheese. Fill 
prunes with the mixture. Serve on lettuce 
with French or mayonnaise dressing. 





GROUND where last year’s chicks died isn’t 
good ground for this year’s chicks. Move 





the coops and brooders. 















The Progressive Farmer 


Corns 


Lift Off with Fingers 


| 





soo 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 


that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


lift it right off with fingers. Truly! 

Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
“Freezone” for a few cents, sufficient to 
remove every hard corn, soft corn, or 
corn between the toes, and the calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 





Runni 
Every 
Write for This FREE Book 


Learn how you can have water—plenty 
for every farm purpose, under pressure, 
from whatever source you have available. 


arm Need 


It is the most necessary farm con- 
veniences—saves untold labor—takes the 
drudgery from chores, keeps livestock 
more healthy and provides home comforts 
such as no other convenience can give. 
HOOSIER Water-Service consists of 
the most up-to-date equipment. It is 
easily installed—costs practically nothing 
to operate and saguires only little atten- 
ion. There isa HOOSIER to meet your 
requirements—for any power—electricity, 
gasoline-engine, wind-mill or hand. Get 
all the facts. Write for information you 
should have. Send your name and ad- 
dress today. No obligation. 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 











Dept.G Kendallville, Indiana 


OOSIE 
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Weevil Control Measures 


III.—Poisoning Weevils on Fruiting Cotton 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


WO previous articles dealt with 

killing wintered-over boll weevils 

before they had opportunity to lay 
eggs in squares. This article will treat 
of poisoning weevils on cotton after 
squares begin to appear. 

If a thorough job of killing the win- 
tered-over weevils is done in a com- 
munity, of course, there will be so few 
weevils left, that no poisoning may 
be necessary for the fruiting cotton. 

That farmers have been applying 
poison to fruiting cotton when it was 
not necessary, has been frequently 
shown by the fact that yields have 
been practically as great on the cotton 
not treated with poison as on the 
treated. In nearly every community 
is to be found one or more farmers 
who has not poisoned the weevils and 
yet who has made a full crop of cot- 
ton. ‘That means he did not have the 
boll weevil bad enough to hurt. 


Why Are Boll Weevils Not Uniformly 
Bad In a Community? 


O UNDERSTAND why it is some- 

times not necessary to apply poison 
on all the cotton, it is well to know at 
the outset that boll weevils are not 
uniformly bad in any community; 
rarely equally bad on all parts of a sin- 
gle farm, and sometimes they are not 
equally bad on a single field. 

The reason for spotted damage is 
that not many weevils survive winter 
quarters and live through to the time 
they can lay eggs in squares. These 
few survivors lay eggs here and there 
and at these scattered points infesta- 
tion breaks out and spreads. If a good 
fight is made infestation will be 
stamped out. or at least may be made 
to spread slowly from these centers. 
If a poor fight is made the infestation 
will spread rapidly. 

In a field removed from desirable 
winter quarters of the weevil, no in- 
festation may break out and very few 
weevils may invade the field during 
the season if a fight has been success- 
fully waged in neighboring fields. 

The fact that boll weevil infestation 
is spotted, especially during the first 
part of the season, should be taken 
into consideration when one starts out 
to put poison on the cotton. It is a 
foolish waste of money to apply 
poison where there are no weevils, just 
as foolish as throwing water on a 
house when the house is not on fire. 


When To Apply Poison To Fruiting 
Cotton 
AVING made clear that one should 
not apply poison where there are 
no weevils, the time to begin poisoning 
is next to be considered. 

Do not start poisoning on large cot- 
ton until squares have been on the 
plants long enough for weevils to 
hatch out, no matter how many 
squares have fallen in the meantime. 
The period referred to covers about 20 
days after the first squares form. To 
approximate the period in another 
way, it is between the time squares 
first appear and when the first bloom 
appears. 

The reason for not poisoning during~ 
that period is that the old weevils have 
died and three or four weeks after 
squares begin to form, there will be no 
weevils hatched out in the field and the 
time of beginning to poison will be 
deferred until your neighbor’s un- 
fought or poorly fought weevils spread 
into your fields. 

A good plan toefollow in determin- 
ing when to begin poisoning the fruit- 
ing cotton is to start to look for signs 
of weevil damage just before blooming 
time and keep on watching during the 
season. . 

Wherever the weevil damage shows 
up apply the poison there and there 


,only..Don’t poison the whole field 
‘whieh 'the weevils are to bé found.only 


along the woods or near the hay stack 
or near that old stuntp you failed to 
burn. 

Poison weevils where they are and 
if properly done it may not be neces- 
sary to poison the whole field, at least 
not as often as would be necessary ii 
one waited until the infestation spread 
over the whole field. 

While it has been proved that a full 
crop oi cotton can be made by waiting 
until 8 to 10 per cent of the squares 
are infested before applying poison, it 
is the writer’s opinion that, at least 
until the farmer learns how to judge 
infestation, it would be safer to follow 
the rule which has just been given. It 
is also believed that locating the first 
infestation and poisoning there will 
save the farmer the necessity of mak- 
ing so many field wide applications, 
later on, thereby reducing the expense. 


How Often Should Fruiting Cotton Be 
Poisoned? 


EPEAT the applications at four or 

five-day intervals until three appli- 
cations have been made. Then watch. 
Poison again whenever and wherever 
the weevils break out again. Usually 
it will not be necessary to poison again 
until weevils begin spreading into your 
fields from your neighbor's. One or 
two applications may be needed then. 
Don’t expect an upper top crop. 


How Much Poison? 


IVE pounds of calcium arsenate per 
acre is plenty for the largest cot- 
ton. Less would do if it were expelled 
with sufficient force to break the dust 
into the finest possible particles. 


At What Time of Day Should Poison 
Be Applied? 


ARLY in the morning or late in the 

evening afford desirable time for 
applying poison. It is not necessary 
for visible dew to be on the cotton 
plant. At the times of the day men- 
tioned there will be a certain amount 
of humidity on the cotton plant that 
will create the desired condition. 


If the eveaing, night and early morn- 
ing are the windy periods of the day, 
put on the poison when the air is 
calmest whatever time of the day that 
may be. If poison must be put on 
during a wind, it will be necessary to 
make larger applications. 


Does Calcium Arsenate Wash Off 
Readily? 


ALCIUM arsenate clings to the cot- 

ton plant closely. It requires a 
drenching rain to remove it. If a 
heavy, drenching -rain comes in 24 
hours after it is applied another appli- 
cation should be made immediately 
and the one washed off, of course, 
should not count. It is not necessary 
to keep poison on the cotton all the 
while. It, therefore, does not matter 
how hard it rains after poison has 
been on 24 hours. The weevil will have 


gotten his dose of poison in that 
time. 
The heaviest and most persistent 


rains of the season in the Cotton Belt 
fell in the Coastal Plains of South 
Carolina in 1922. On the farm of 
Bright Williamson, a large landowner 
living at Darlington, the dust method 
was employed. One application was 
not subjected to a torrential rain for 
four days. Two applications were del- 
uged with rain in two days. The four 
other applications were subjected to 
heavy drenching rains the day the 
poison was applied. Mr. Williamson 
said it was the rainest season he had 
known for 30 years. 

What was the result? The yield was 
doubled * where dust was applied as 
compared to the yield of the untreated 
plot alongside in the same field. The 
test was in charge of an expert who 








"(Concluded on page 32; column 4) | 
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“As a mortgage lifter the hog 
has nothing on a De Laval 


Cream Separator” 


“My work as field man for the 
Wisconsin State Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation,” says Herman Marx, in a 
recent letter, “brings me into con- 
tact with a great many farmers 
and a great many separators. Of 
all the farmers who own separa- 
tors, I find about 80% of them 
own a De Laval. 


in place of some other they were 
saved enough money to pay 
the interest on a fair sized loan.” 

—A remarkable tribute to the 
De Laval Separator, not only be- 
cause it shows that the majority 
of experienced farmers in the great 
dairy state of Wisconsin use and 
appreciate the De Laval, but be- 
cause it proves that it makes them 
money as well. 

The present De Laval is the best 
De Laval Separator ever made. It 
skims cleaner, lasts longer and is 
easier to clean and operate than 
any other. It will pay for itself 
in a year’s time, and is sold on 
such easy terms that you can use 
it while it is doing so. See your 
local De Laval Agent or write us 
for complete information. 


“For close skimming, low up- 
keep, easy running and long life 
it is hard to beat a De Laval. I 
have adjusted a many sepa- 
rators and I find that the easiest 
one to adjust is a De Laval. 

“A hog has always been called 
a mortgage lifter, but he has noth- 
ing on a De Laval Separator. I 
have known several instances 
where the buying of a De Laval 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 6! Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 














Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 


To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


' 


We make the most strenuous efforts to make our Progressive 
Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 
Every year we reject thousands of dollars worth of copy that is ac- 
cepted by other publications. Moreover, we GUARANTEE OUR 
4: the hai TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 
ollows: 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
Gf you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If im writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction te us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,008 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 

between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











If vou believe in The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to all 
other papers, when you write advertisers. Moreover, we believe it 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 
our advertising columns regularly and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 
*) LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
helpful to you, and ask for it. In order to help you do this, we print 
the following blank for your service. Just clip it out, sign your name, 
ro your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you 
wish, 





To the Advertiser Addressed: — 

I am interested in your advertisement as given im this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Please send me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 
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KODAK 


Story-telling pictures like the one above, 
picture records of your crops, buildings and 
equipment, selling pictures of your cattle, 
chickens or hogs—they all represent the call 
for an Autographic Kodak on your place. 


No. 3A Kodak Junior isan ideal 
model forthe farm. The prints 
are clear and large, 3% x 5% 
inches, and the camera is a 
splendid example of the Kodak 
way to good pictures—simple, 
sure, inexpensive. Price, with 
‘single lens, $17.50. 


Other Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A PAIR FOR 


Men—read every word. 
Here’s top quality Scout 
Shoes, of fine grade muleskin 
u s, chrome soles, solid 
leather insoles, guaranteed 
counters at only $1.97 plus post. 
age on arrival—a really amazing 
value—and if you send quick you'll get a 
sendy. genuine leather ill told and card case 
FREE. And we'll send every penny back to you in 
double-quick time if you are not plea 


sed. 
-WITH 
EVERY 
¢ @ 
THIS GENUINE LEATHER. BILL 


YVes—a neat, genuine leather 
combination Bill Foldand 
Card Case Free with <a N 









2. = Sizes 6 toi2 
State Size— Order No. 103— Pay on Arrival 
GOR DON-BATES CO., Dept. +424 Minneapolis, Minm 





A Shirt of Sterling Quality 


A new light-weight white Oxford of very 
fine texture. The softness and comfort 
without the bulk and weight of the or- 
dinary Oxford. Ask for 


NASSAU TROPICAL OXFORD 
One of the New and Popular 


HALLMARK 


Now being shown by Retailers 
HALL, HARTWELL& CO., Troy, N.Y. 








Makers of SLIDEWELL COLLARS 
toyou Free 


D days trial on approval. 
tes 


for 30 ys 
eine of SG Sarton, colece ead eh 
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Our Friends, Bacteria 


IS is the story of 
“The Tiny Workmen 
of the Soil” as the 


=" teacher told it to 


the class: 

“We have learned 
that the soil pro- 
vides a home for 
the things we grow. 
But did you know 
that some of our best friends live in the 
soil and work for us? Well, they do, 
and I am going to tell you about them. 


“We call these little friends bacteria. 
They are the smallest things that live— 
so small that you cannot see them with 
your naked eye. They are so tiny that 
hundreds of them may be found on a 
single grain of dust. Even a cupful of 
dirt may have more of our tiny friends 
living in it than all the people in the 
world. 







“Day and night our friends are work- 
ing for us—-working to make the soil a 
good place for our crops to live and 
grow in. Just as there are many kinds 
of plants and animals, so there are many 
kinds or groups of the workmen of the 
soil. Each group of workmen has a 
certain kind of work it is best suited for. 
And I am sorry to say that some kinds 
of bacteria will do the soil more harm 
than good. But these are not included 
in my story today. 


“There is one group of little workers 
whose job is to make manure, straw, 
leaves, and the like rot and give back to 
the soil some of the food they used 
when growing. 


“Another group of workers has the 
good habit of living on the roots of 
crops like soy beans, cowpeas, clover, 
and alfalfa. Now these little workers 
help these plants take nitrogen from the 
air instead of taking it all from the soil 
as do crops like cotton, tobacco, corn, 
and wheat. 


“Our tiny helpers are tireless workers 
and all that they ask is that we give 
them a good place in which to work with 
plenty of food. This may be done by: 


“1, Planting crops like clover, soy 
beans, cowpeas, and afalfa in order that 
the tiny workmen may live on their 
roots and help take nitrogen—our most 
precious food for plants—from the air. 

“2, Putting manure on the soil and 
plowing under stalks, straw, weeds, and 
similar material instead of burning them. 


“3. Keeping the soil well drained, well 
cultivated, and in good condition all the 
time. 

“Now I am sure you understand why 


these tiny workmen are among our best 
friends.” UNCLE P. F. 


Selecting Seed Corn 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a 12-year-old boy and want to tell 
you how my father improves his seed 
corn. He wants a prolific corn with 
long ears, a small cob, and deep grain. 
At planting time he selects a space of 
good ground removed from other corn, 
fertilizes it moderately, plants the best 
seed he has, gives it plenty of room and 
good cultivation. 

When the corn is old enough he goes 
through and cuts out any weak-looking 
or damaged stalks and at the time of 
tasseling he looks it over carefully and 
detassels any stalk that does not have 
two strong-looking shoots or silks on it. 
He lets the corn ripen and then selects 
the stalks and ears he likes best and puts 
them away carefully until planting time, 
when he shucks it out and selects the 
ears he wants. He nubs each ear at 
both ends and shells it, throwing out the 
ears that are not like he wants. In this 





way he is getting very good corn, Daddy 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Suggestions to Teachers 


TELL pupils about Louis Pasteur of 
France and his work with bacteria. 

2. References: 

See chapter on “The Smallest of Living 

ings” in Nature-study by Skilling, 
published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

3. Assign nature-study questions and 








have pupils give answers at ‘next period. 





says he can beat Uncle P. F. growing 
seed corn. 7 

I got first premium on the best 10 ears 
of corn at our last community fair. They 
were selected from Daddy’s crib. 

JONES ALEXANDER. 
North Carolina. 

Editor’s Note.—This kind of letter does 
Uncle P. F. a great lot of good. This 
12-year-old boy is doing something real- 
ly worth while. If Uncle P. F. were 
betting, he would bet an ear of corn toa 
corn cob that Jones would soon beat his 
daddy growing seed corn. 


Something to Make 








A DRINKING FOUNTAIN FOR CHICKENS 
THAT IS ALWAYS CLEAN 


How to Make.—Cut two circular pieces of 
board, one larger than the other, and then 
nail laths to them as shown in the picture. 


Is Your School Like This One? 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


] MUST tell you about our new $125,000 
school building. It is built of brick, 
steel, and reinforced concrete, and is 
three stories high, including the base 
ment, On the basement floor are the fur- 
nace, motors, and fans to furnish heat 
and air, and the gymnasium, manual 
training department, laboratories, etc., 
with shower bath equipment, lunch- 
rooms, kitchen, sewing-room, and do- 
mestic science department. 

On the second floor are the offices, rest 
rooms, library, and seven class rooms, 
with a wide corridor the full length of 
the building. On the third floor is a 
large auditorium, dressing rooms, music 
rooms, and four class rooms. Each class 
room has its own cloakroom and all 
necessary equipment. Drinking foun- 
tains with sanitary cups are located all 
through the building. 

We are now busy trying to get enough 
money to beautify our school grounds 
and add to our library. 

MILDRED SPRUILL. 

Washington County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note-—We wish to congratu- 
late you and all the young folks near 
Plymouth on having so fine and useful 


a school uilding. All young people 
should remember that the good that 
comes from a school is what the young 
people get out of it. Please tell us how 
you raised the money to beautify your 
school grounds 
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This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 

O BACTERIA belong to the animal 

or vegetable kingdom? 

2. Do bacteria like 9 wet or sour soil? 

3. Are bacteria found ih rocks? 
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4. How deep in the soil do bacteria 
live? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
HERE do we sectre the potash used 
in fertilizers? From Germany and 

from the brine of salt lakes in Nebraska, 
Utah, and California. 

2. What part of a plant does nitrogen 
affect most? Nitrogen promotes the 
growth of the leaves and stems. When 
the supply of nitrogen is low, plants will 
be a pale green color gnd their growth 
will be poor. 

3. What are some of the advantages 
of home-mixing fertilizers? Farmers 
who practice home-mixing say that they 
can get a better fertilizer at a cheaper 
cost. Also a variety of mixtures can be 
made adapted to each crop and field. 

4. What is guano? That is the name 
given to the manure of sea fowls and 
bats. The supply is now exhausted. In 
some localities, where it was once the 
only fertilizer used, all fertilizers are 
now called guano. 


Noah Blevins and His 10-cent 
Pig 
HE story containing most human in- 


terest is the one about Noah Blevins 
of Johnson County, Tennessee, and his 


experience raising pigs. Nearly three, 


years ago Noah’s father, W. K. Blevins 
of the Shady Valley community, owned 
an old sow that farrowed 10 pigs. It 
was during the cold spring weather. Two 
of the pigs were “runts,” and Noah’s 
older brother Mac killed one of the 
“runts,” considering it entirely worth- 
less) When Mac came home and told 
his father about the litter of pigs, Mr. 
Blevins told him to return and kill the 
other “runt.” 

Noah listened to the conversation, and 
without saying a word was ready to go 
along with Mac. He folded a sack and 
put it under his arm. When the two 
boys were on their way to the farm, 
Noah began to prevail on Mac not to 
kill the pig. He had a lone 10-cent piece 
that he gladly offered his brother if he 
would spare the life of the pig, explain- 
ing that the dime would purchase a can 
of good smoking tobacco. 

Finally Mac accepted the 
dime and agreed to plead 
Noah’s case when they re- 
turned home to explain to 
Dad. The little “runt” 
was almost frozen and 
could hardly move a foot, 
but the boy wrapped it § 











well, carried it home, warmed it, and suc- 
ceeded in getting it- to drink milk. For 
three days, the pig only drank half a cup 
of milk each day, but as its strength re- 
vived this amount was increased. This 
animal received the attention necessary 
to develop a real hog, and what has been 
the result? This little pig became 
“Noah’s old sow,” and for two years has 
furnished meat for the family. They 
sold $80 worth of pork. Now she has 
two litters of pigs, one six months old, 
and the other only a few weeks old. 


Last spring, County Agent F. G. Vick- 
€rs accepted Noah as a member of the 
Pig club, assisted him in purchasing a 
purebred Poland-China gilt for $25. On 
May 14, the day the pig was purchased, 
it weighed 46 pounds. One month later 
it weighed 101 pounds, making a gain of 
55 pounds in 30 days, or 1.8 pounds a 
day. This gilt is from the very best 
Stock in the Poland-China breed, and 
Noah’s previous experience enabled him 
to accomplish still greater results. He 
won second prize in the county contest 
and now possesses a fine Poland-China 
gilt and all the enthusiasm necessary to 
make real success. 
















The Coach : 


°1525 


Freight and Tax Extra 






























A Hudson for Every Need 


The Greatest Super-Six Values of All Time 















Hudson has outsold all fine cars 
for eight years. 


But never have its values led by 
such margins as now. 


All models are lower in price. And 
today’s Hudson, with the experi- 
ence and refinement taught by 
140,000 earlier Super-Sixes, is in all 
ways the finest ever built. 


The four models cover every mo- 
toring requirement. 


For those who love the freedom of 
the open car, where are such values 
as the Speedster at $1425 or the 7- 
passenger Phaeton at $1475? 


The Hudson Coach gives every Hudson Sedan $2095 
closed car utility and comfort at Freight and Tax Extra 


little more than the cost of open 
models. An ideal car for year 
round service. 


The Hudson Sedan, all aluminum 
body is built by Biddle & Smart, 
famous custom body builders. 
Their production is now entirely 
devoted to this one body. 


All Hudsons have the new Super- 
Six motor. All possess unusual 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 





“The Speedster $1425 
Freight and Tax Extra 








attractions of price and quality. gS a 
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DEEP WELL PUMPS 


Pany ph estates, homes, creameries, 


PERFECTION 


SEWAGE acc >"3>- 
DISPOSER LT RS 


Makes Farm Homes 





ce where water is used from a well over 


the Myre Gell Ottng Woe H As Convenient In Sanitation As City Dwellings 
nstan nn . Dest 
ty hour: Y day corvies without ion. from bathecomn fete, Kitchen 
ll working parts enclosed and run in oil, When once installed, no expense or attention required. 
your dealer show you the famous Nochemicals used Sewage is digested by natural bac- 
Myers line of Pumps, teria. Nothing but clear water leaves the tank. No 
Hay Tools and Door, skill required to set--you can do it yourself. Made 
Hangers. Or us. of cement--lasts forever. z 
write Endorsed by leading architects and engineers. 


THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. 00. 


Write for full description 
and Unqualified Guarantee 
UNITED CEMENT PRODUCTS 
422 8S. Pennsylvania St. ie ind. 


No Cleaning Out Ever Required 


































RANE $3230 SCHOOL sanenr iy se 





Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you, 
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‘Olaveheehevcevaa 
Tree Killer in 


Kills Trees, Shrubs,Sprouts ‘3 TolO 


Clears Up New <a | 
Ground Quickly 


Quickest and easiest way to de- 
stroy trees, briars, shrubs, vines, 
sprouts, and all forms of undesir- 
able growth, is by using Champion 
% Tree Killer. 3 
Kills Roots 
as well as body. The tree 
or plant is dead in three 
to ten days after applica- 
tion. ay begins at 
mame once. No sew sprouts 
oor. Land is soon ready 


the plow. 
Sold in 2, 3,5 and 10-gal- 
lon cans, at $1.25 © gal- 
lon. Guarant effect- 
ive. Shipped by freight 
or express. Send money 
- order or check, Ask for 
2 booklet. 
WwW. WN. WILKERSON 
& SONS, 
324 S. Front_Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 



















Control the Boll Weevil at the Lowest Cost! 
The Perfection Cotton Duster 


As Approved by Dr. B. R. Coad, in charge Delta Laboratory, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Tallullah, La. 
is the most effective machine ever offered the cotton grower for boll weevil control. 
It is drawn by one mule. Dusts two rows at one time, and cultivates the middles. 
Dust tubes are quickly adjusted to any height of cotton, and to 4 width of rows. 
ny 















Calcium arsenate is evenly fed into a high power blower which thoroughly mixes 
the poison with the air, and the dast is fed in smoke form to the cotton plant. It 
does not pile up on the leaves, thus preventing a waste of arsenate according to au- 
thorities. Amount of poison is ae by positive valve control, which can be 
adjusted to use as little as one and seven-tenths pounds per acre. 

zoe, Seeine can be operated by any farm labor that is able to guide a plow 
stock. 








































Substantial 





PRICE: $75.00 f. 0. b. 
Factories 
Atlanta, Ga., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dealers Wanted 


Manufactured by 


PERFECTION DUSTER CO., Winder, Ga. 


Sign gouges below and mail today. Get our Free Bulletin which tells how to con- 
ad the — Weevil at the Lowest Cost, and gives full particulars on the Perfection 
otton Duster. 





PERFECTION DUSTER COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 


Dear Sirs: Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of your 
bulletin and full particulars on the Perfection Cotton Duster. 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morning all the people who 
have a hand in furnishing your telephone service came to your 
door for your share of their pay. From the te'ephone company 
itself, would come operators, supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, installers, cable splicers, 
test-boardmen, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, executives, book- 
keepers, commercial representatives, stenographers, clerks, con- 
duit men and many others, who daily serve your telephone re- 
quirements unseen by you. 
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There would be tax collectors to take your share of national, 
state and municipal taxes, amounting to over forty million 
dollars. There would be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in telephone stocks and bonds— 
money which has made the service possible. 


Then there are the people who produce the raw materials, 
the supplies and manufactured articles required for telephone 
service. They would include hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers in mines, smelters, steel mills,. lumber camps, farms, wire 
mills, foundries, machine shops, rubber works, paint factories, 
cotton, silk and paper mills, rope works, glass works, tool works, 
and scores of other industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, the money is distributed 
by the company to the long line of people who have furnished 
something necessary for your service. The Bell System spares 
no effort to make your service the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Install a Home Water System 


Good Systems Are Not Expensive 


By G. H. ALFORD 


IS article furnishes the informa- 
tion requested by numerous read- 
ers during the past few weeks. 

A convenient water system would be 
installed at once in thousands of homes, 
were it not for the 
impression that the 
cost is very great. 
This impression is 
very erroneous. 

A shallow well 
pump and sink in 
the kitchen makes 
it possible to bring 
water into the house 
from a shallow well 
or cistern at a very small cost. The 
following is about the retail price of 
the materials: 





MB, ALFOR 


From cistern or shallow well to pump, 
20 feet 1%-inch galvanized iron pipe p 
at 27 cents per f00t.....ceceeeeeceeeeeee $5.40 
Kitchen pump........+++++++ .. 4.50 
Porcelain lined sink ‘ ; 
Trap, 1% inches, with iron pipe connec- : 
CIORS cocccccccccsecscesccssece eseseescesss op 25 
From trap to drain 25 feet 1% inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe at 33 cents per foot. 8.25 
50 feet 3-inch drain tile.......-...s.ee-0+0. 2,50 


$30.65 

The pitcher pump lifts water only 15 
or 20 feet. If the lift is greater than 
this a well lift or a force pump must 
be used. The cost of the pump is quite 
a bit more. The cost of extra pipe 
mus® also be considered. 

A supply of running water may be 
obtained by the use of an elevated 
storage tank into which the water is 
pumped from the well or cistern. An 
ordinary barrel or barrels is often 
used for elevated storage tanks. One 
barrel is usually ample for one day’s 
use in the kitchen. Two or more bar- 
rels are often connected to increase 
the storage capacity. 

A house supplied with water under 
pressure may have an abundant sup- 
ply of hot water at a small additional 
expense. The total cost of the extra 
pipe, the galvanized iron hot-water 
tank, the hot-water front and the hot- 
water tap should not be more than 
$25. 

Don’t Forget the Bathroom 





HE kitchen should, of course, be 

first equipped with water-supply 
conveniences, but let us never forget 
the bathroom. A well equipped bath- 
room is a joy to every member of the 
family and the additional cost is not 
great. The bath tub complete, wash 
bowl complete, water closet and flush 
tank complete, and cast iron soil pipe 
may be purchased at a small cost. Our 
advertisers will gladly send catalogs 
and prices of these supplies. 

Wash day is the hardest of the week 
and where there is no washing ma- 
chine a pair of laundry tubs should be 
installed, each tub being fitted with 
hot and cold water taps and a. drain 


pipe. This equipment complete should 
not cost more than $25. 

Pumps are divided into two classes: 
First, lift pumps, in which water is 
raised to the level of the pump spout; 
second, force pumps, in which the 
water is raised above the level of the 
pump. 

The pitcher pump is used to lift 
water from a cistern or shallow well 
to the level of the pump spout. The 
house force pump is usually placed at 
the kitchen sink to pump water into a 
tank in the attic or out of the spout. 


The well force pump, the siphon force’ 


pump, the double-acting low-down 
force pump and other kinds of pumps 
are used. Those who are thinking of 
buying a pump should write to the 
manufacturers, who will gladly furnish 
catalogs and price lists. 


Size of Tank 


T= size of tanks depends upon the 
amount of water needed and upon 
the kind of power used for pumping. 
It is advisable to have a tank that will 
hold at least three day’s supply when 
a windmill is used to tide over the time 
when the wind is not blowing. A tank 
holding a supply for one day is suffi- 
cient when a gasoline engine is used. 

The volume of a cylindrical tank is 
found as follows: Square the inside 
diameter and divide by four; multiply 
this by twenty-two sevenths and by 
the inside depth. A cylindrical tank 6 
feet in diameter and 7 feet deep will 
hold 

6x 6x 22 x 7=19%8 cubic feet 
4 7 
There are nearly 7.5 gallons in one 
cubic foot. 

A pneumatic tank system consists of 
a force pump, an air tight steel tank, 
necessary pipe, fittings and valves, and 
power for operating the pump. The 
system may be a small one, operated 
by hand or windmill, or it may consist 
of a large pump operated by a power- 
ful engine, with two or more tanks of 
large capacity. 

In houses where electric current is 
available, electrically-driven automatic 
pressure systems provide a highly de- 
sirable method of obtaining water un- 
der pressure. A system with a 52- 
gallon tank will supply soft and cistern 
water for the average residence hav- 
ing one bathroom.and the usual other 
inside fixtures. Where the family is 
large and liberal quantities of water 
used for baths, sprinkling, etc., a 120- 
gallon or larger tank should be used. 

The “working capacity” of a pneu- 
matic tank is only about two-thirds its 
total capacity. A 220-gallon tank has 
a working capacity of about 145 gal- 
lons of water as one-third of the space 
must be allowed for compressed air. 
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[* IS a custom old and punk to keep and 


use decrepid junk, machines, grown 
dizzy with decay, which should be pooled 
and thrown away, old rigs with organs 
in distress, long past their day of useful- 
ness. This mower is sick,” I used to 
say, “It may explode ‘most any day; its 
sickle has a coat of rust, its gear is ready 
now to bust; but I must save and so I 
fear "twill have to do another year. This 
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The Cheerful Plowman—. ra2? rum 


OLD STUFF 


Y 


plow is in a fearful state with-moldboard 
cracked and out of date, with coulter 
disked, and notched and worn. with lev- 
ers wobbly and forlorn; but I can’t buy a 
new one now, I'll wiggle through with 
this old plow. This harrow is a sight to 
see with old worm-eaten double-trees; its 
frame was sprung and teeth half gone 
back yonder in the days of John; but I 
must save a mite or two and try some- 
how to make it do!” *Twas thus I rea- 
soned, like a chump, instead of piling w 
the dump! The- temper that go > 
say, I miss it to this very day; the time 
I lost and can’t recall would almost build 
the Chinese wall; the cash I lost through 
wasted time would give each Hottentot a 
dime. At least I saw that kind of plan 
would soon destroy a normal man; “In 
my crude eagerness to save,” I said “I'm 
heading for the grave. I'm through with 
this old crippled stuff; I've tried it out 
and had enough; such punk equipment 
doesn't pay, I'm done with it at noon to- 


day! 
sins a 
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SEED PEANUTS — Selected Stock 
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Best Price for 
Your Cotton? 


You can’t get a good price 
for it unless the sample is 
right. 

If you want your cotton 
to bring the best price this 
year, take it toa gin that 
will give you the best 
sample. That means an 
up-to-date 


Munser 
System 
Out fit-~ 


There’s a good Munger 
System Outfit near you. 


Take Your Cotton There! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Bi h, 
Dallas. "Tones Men i 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 








Here’s good news for many who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpor- 
ation announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands of 
deaf persons to hear as well as ever. The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this, so they 
are going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by prepaid par- 
cel post on a ten-day free trial. hey do not 
roel it C. O. D.—they require no deposit— 
there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense 
and risk, They are making this extraordinary 
offer well knowing that the magic of this lit- 
tle instrument will so amaze and delight the 
user that the chances of its being returned 
are very slight. Thousands have already ac- 
cepted this offer and report most gratifying 
results. There’s no longer any need that you 
should endure the mental and physical strain 
which comes from a constant effort to hear. 
Now you can mingle with your friends with- 
out that feeling of sensitiveness from which 
all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place in the social and business world 
to which your talents entitle you and from 
which your affliction has, in a measure, ex- 
cluded you. Just send your name and ad- 
dress to The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, Suite 1305-X-220 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. for descriptive literature and request 
ank, 





~SAVE MONEY 
WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIE 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, no dues. Send for Membership Card. 
HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
432-R MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 





GEORGIA OR ALABAMA RUNNEBS.... 
Cashier’s check or money order with orders, unless 
rated merchants, then will ship order notify. No 
orders accepted for less than 100 pounds. 


Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co., 


~ (ne. $50,000) 
ENTERPRISE, ALA. 






Mistakes I Have Made 


NE of the.worst mistakes I ever 

made was to try to raise cotton to 
buy my meat and corn. That kind of 
farmers will never have enough meat to 
eat and will have a big feed bill or else 
poor stock. With a little common sense, 
a few peanuts, velvet beans, cowpeas and 
corn will soon put you on the road to 
success. FRANK HILL. 


x* * * 


One great mistake I made was to quit 
raising my meat and bread at home, and 
raise cotton at high cost and take any- 
thing I could get for it. I had to pay a 
high price for meat that was hardly fit to 
eat, and then sometimes the merchant is 
out of meat and so am I. Hereafter I 
shall raise my meat at home. 

M. H. STEPHENSON. 


* * * 


I made the greatest mistake of my life 
when I purchased a lot of high-grade 
fertilizer and planted most all of my 
crop in cotton, thinking I would make 
money. But when fall came, Mr. Boll 
Weevil had taken more than his share, 
and cotton came to 11 cents, so I fell in 
a hole which I haven’t quite crawled out 
of yet. For the next crop I had nearly 
all my feedstuff to buy for both cows 
and horses. AN ALABAMIAN. 

** * 


A mistake I have made was when I 
planted all my crop in cotton and corn. 
I should have planted a part of my crop 
in potatoes, both kinds, peas; beans, on- 
ions, and such food products. I should 
have raised all this kind of food that 
was needed for my home use, then some 
for the people in che city who cannot 
raise it for themselves and have to de- 
pend on the market for such products. 
This would mean cheaper living for all. 

* * * 


A great mistake we made was thinking 
it would be much cheaper to buy all the 
vegetables than it would be to go to the 
trouble of raising them. We gave it a 
trial and found it the greatest mistake a 
farmer can make. So now we raise many 
kinds of vegetables and have plenty for 
canning and lots to sell. So let’s all 
raise what we eat and eat what we raise. 

W. J. L. 


* * * 


For many years we made the awful 
mistake of not having a garden fenced 
in, but just planting in a different place 
each year. The past year we wired a 
very small piece of land—and it certainly 
paid well. It furnished vegetables 
enough for a family of four and some 
to spare—and we were not troubled with 
driving chickens out all the time. It will 
be richer and perhaps grow better vege- 
tables this year for having been ma- 
nured last year, and we have covered it 
already in manure for this year. We 
have a patch of strawberries in this 
small garden also—and as we can find 
sale for them, expect to be much bene- 
fited by having them for home use and 
for market. It certainly pays to have 
good gardens. A READER. 


*- * * 


I made a great mistake last year by 
failing to use nitrate of soda under my 
cotton. I believe if I had bought six 
sacks I would certainly have made a bale 
of cotton more than I did. The expense 
wouldn’t have been over $35 and the cot- 
ton would have brought $135, thereby 
giving me $100 more on my cotton. K. 
* * * 


One of the worst mistakes I ever made 
was not setting my hens early. The re- 
sult was that my pullets would not lay 
until the following spring, when if I had 
set them early they would lay in the fall 
and winter when eggs were a better 
price. So now I begin setting them as 
early as I can. MRS. T. B. R. 


Grandma Says 


Planting virtues 
is the best way 
to choke out the 
weeds of vice. 




























Now’s the Time to 
Spruce Up Around the Place— 


UILDINGS newly painted. Fences all fixed. And to 
complete the job—new roofs on house and barn. 


Spring is re-roofing time for American farmers. 


And by 


far the biggest part of the roofings they use bears the 


Barrett Label. 


For farmers are “‘roof-wise.”” 


They know 


from experience that Barrett Roofings can be depended on. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company 
has been justly recognized as America’s leading manufac- 


turer of roofings and roofing materials, 


Described below are six styles of Barrett Roofings—four 
kinds of shingles and two of roll roofing. The shingles are 
durable, strongly fire-resistant; handsome enough for a fine 
mansion—economical enough for a snug little cottage. The 
roll roofings are sturdy, easy to lay, low in price: Select the 
roofing you want from these six styles. 


Be sure the Barrett Label is on the roofing you buy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn or other steep- 
roof building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid, 
and tells about each in detail. Also describes other useful 
Barrett Products that will save you money. 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. nder-surface 
is protected by rot-proof “‘seal- 
back.” Tough, durable and low 
in price. Easy to lay. Nails and 
cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green or blue-black. Has rot- 
proof “seal- back.” Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Base 
of best grade roofing-felt. Have 
coepeeel “seal-back.” Mineral- 
surfaced In red, green or blue- 
black. When laid look exactly 
like individual shingles. Fire-re- 
sisting, durable. Need no paint- 
ing. Two sizes — 10 inches and 
124 inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 34inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, 
gives three-ply roof —the 10-inch 
gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
Latest Gevciopmens in of 


shingles. Mineral-surfaced in re 
green or blue-black. Afford novel 


Ask your dealer or write us 


designs by interchanging red 
strips with green, or red strips 
with blue-black. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Weatherproof, fire-resisting and 
neéd no painting. Mineral-sur- 
faced in red, green or blue-black. 
Base of best grade roofing-fele— 
have seounedl"enabhack” Size 8 
x 1234 inches. Laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Identical in coloring, size and 
shape with Everlastic Single 
Shingles, but with extra heavy 
waterproofed base, “Giants” 
for strength and durability. 


Because of their ge are 
often laid on top of ol oat poe 


The Gait Cue ie 


40 Rector Street 


New York City 
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~ Peach Festival Depicts Development | 


Second Annual Program Is Full of Instruction and Inspiration 
By J. H. REED 


H™® second ‘annual Peach Festival, 

held at Fort Valley, Georgia, on 

Thursday, March 21, proved to be 
full of instruction as well as inspiration 
for those who saw it. 

Although severe weather the first of 
the week threatened to turn it into a 
“peach funeral” instead of a festival, the 
crop was damaged only slightly, a smil- 
ing sun soon dissipated the early morn- 
ing mists, and the crowds, the parade, 
and the pageant left it an occasion long 
to be remembered by visitors. More 
than 10,000, it is estimated, saw the fes- 
tival, coming from every section of 
Georgia and many of the neighboring 
States to be present at the pageant. Mem- 
bers of the American Legion acted as 
hosts and special officers, and Boy 
Scouts served as guides and directed the 
trafic, performing many small services 
for the crowds that came to the festival. 

There were four features of the day’s 
program—a big parade of floats, an ad- 
dress by Senator Walter F. George, a 
mammoth barbecue, and the pageant, 
which was entitled “Georgia’s Crowning 
Glory.” 

The parade, which opened the festival, 
was both beautiful and _ interesting. 
There were floats showing the methods 
used in growing, picking, packing, and 
shipping peaches. There were floats 
representing the dairy industry, the lum- 
ber industry, and a score of other indus- 
tries being developed in the section. And 
there were floats from many cities in 
the state, among them floats from the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, the Ma- 
con Chamber of Commerce, and the Sa- 
vannah Board of Trade. 

At noon, Walter F. George, the junior 


United States Senator from Georgia, ad- 
dressed a huge audience from a special 
stand in the center of the city. 

Then came the barbecue—famous in a 
state long famous for its barbecues. 
Three miles of tables were spread in a 
field at the edge of town, and every 
visitor to the festival was made welcome. 
The pit in which the meat was prepared 
was 1,000 feet long, and an army of 
darkies, working under the supervision 
of veteran barbecue specialists, gave 
their attention to preparing and serving 
the food. 

More than 22,000 pounds of pork were 
cooked in the long pit, and a propor- 
tionate amount of beef and lamb. Seven 
hundred gallons of Brunswick stew 
were served, and more than 1,000 gal- 
lons of coffee passed around to the as- 
sembled guests. 

Following the barbecue, at which 
music was furnished by the crack Twen- 
ty-ninth Infantry Band of Fort Ben- 
ning, the leading feature of the occasion 
—the pageant—began. 

The Pageant 

IRST came the crowning of the King 

and Queen—the King being repre- 
sented by Col. Frank Troutman, and the 
Queen by Miss Gladye Slappey, both of 
Fort Valley. Then the Spirit of Georgia 
—represented by Mrs. Ashby McCord— 
approached, borne by four Nubian 
slaves, who placed her at the feet of the 
royal pair. 

Historical events were then portrayed 
in logical order. DeSoto and his Span- 
iards came on their way exploring, and 


were followed by that great Englishman, 
Oglethorpe, with his band of colonists. 
John Wesley came, and by his personal 
labors, established the church in the new 
colony. The friendship that grew up be- 
tween Georgia’s early colonists and the 
Indian chief, Tomochichi, was accu- 
rately portrayed. 

Then came the Revolutionary War, 
and Nancy Heart, the Georgia girl 
now famous in American history. A 
group of girls from Wesleyan College— 
the oldest college for women in the 
world—and another group from the 
University of Georgia—the first state 
university to be established in this coun- 
try—showed the efforts made by the 
early statesmen to establish higher edu- 
cation. Finally came the passing of the 
Old South, the period of reconstruction 
with its Ku Klux Klan, and the progress 
since that time, depicted in imperson- 
ations of Georgia’s famous sons—among 
them Sidney Lanier, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, immortalized as Uncle Remus, and 
Dr. Crawford Long, the first man to use 
ether in a surgical operation. 

The pagéant closed with a beautiful 
dance scene, in group and solo, the 
dancers representing the various agri- 
cultural products of Georgia, which 
closed with the placing on the head of 
Georgia a crown of peach blossoms— 
the “rich emblem of agriculture’s 
mightiest wealth.” 


No one who saw Fort Valley’s peach 
festival and pageant could fail to realize 
the importance of such community 
events in the life of a people. Aside 
from its advertising value, it gives the 


people of Fort Valley a community in- 
terest, a community pride, and a com- 
munity achievement that is distinctly 
worthwhile. 

The pageant was written by Mrs. W. 
Withoft, and was first given in 1922 
under the supervision of Miss Pauline 
Oak. It has now become an annual 
event in Fort Valley, and every -year, in 
the language of Dr. Coue, it gets better 
and better. 


Worth County Livestock Men 
Organize 


EORGIA’S iatest livestock marketing 

association was formed at Sylvester, 
Georgia, March 23, when livestock men 
from all over Worth County met to hear 
Prof. George I. Martin, and to take steps 
looking to the coéperative marketing of 
cattle and hogs. 

Professor Martin gave an interesting 
talk on the necessity of organization in 
the marketing of livestock, and after his 
address the organization was formed 
and the following officers elected: Dr. 
J. M. Sutton, president; C. J. Champion, 
vice-president; George I. Martin, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

C. J. Champion, H. W. Bateman, C. S. 
Jones, G. W. Chapman, L. A. Land, D. 
E. Stewart, J. M. Sutton, and George I. 
Martin were elected a board of directors 
for the new organization. 

During the short business session fol- 
lowing, it was decided that a fee of 10 
cents a hog be charged at the next sale 
to pay operating expenses, and the date 
for the next sale set as approximately 
April 15. J. H. REED. 




















to 300 Ibs. per acre. 





caster. 





Inoc-Sul is highest grade flour 
sulphur inoculated with pure cultures 
of sulfofying bacteria which immedi- 
ately become active in the soil and 
insure quick action of the sulphur. 
It creates a soil condition which pre- 
vents activity of the organisms caus- 
ing soil diseases—supplies valuable 
plant food—makes other fertilizers 
more effective. 

Inoc-Sul is strongly endorsed by 
leading growers, State Agricultural 
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ABO.v.8. PAT. OFF 


i You Can Protect Your ie, 
Sweet Potatoes 


and Other Crops Against 
Soil Diseases and Soil Insects 


The enormous yearly losses of sweet 
potatoes due to scurf, rust or soil 
stain, ground rot, pit or pox, and of 
other crops from many soil diseases 
and soil insects, can be largely over- 
come—surely and cheaply—by using 


Merely apply to plant beds and fields 
—after plowing—at the rate of 150 
Mix with your 
regular fertilizer or broadcast by hand, 
grain drill, fertilizer or lime broad- 


No Special Skill or Machinery Needed— 
Increased Yields and Better Quality 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
Desk U, 41 East 42nd Street 
Sulphur deposit and mines at Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Inoc-Sul is the best form of sulphur for any farm use— 
seed, preserving manure, fertilizer, soil corrective 


Experiment Stations and -County 

ents. Its use means a clean crop— 
better sweet potatoes and. more of 
them—bigger profits 

Inoc-Sul is sold by progressive 
dealers. If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will. 

Write today for Inoc-Sul bulletins, 
FREE. They will tell you exactly 
how to protect your crops and thus 
insure your profits. 


New York City 
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If you are genuinely inter- 
ested in tire economy, get the 
new Goodyear Cord Tire 
with the beveled All-Weather 
Tread. 


This tread is made of a new 
and improved rubber com- 
pound which offers an amaz- 
ing resistance to wear. 


The blocks which line this 
tread on either side are bev- 
eled at the outer edge, reliev- 
ing the carcass from vibration 
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The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
is made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 











and strain as wear proceeds. 


A heavier sidewall which re- 
sists curb and rut wear, 
strongerunions between plies 
and between carcass and 
tread, are other important 
features in this new tire. 


You can get this longer- 
wearing, smoother-running 
and more economical Good- 
year Cord Tire now from 
your nearest Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer. 
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Growing Peanuts for Profit 
Varieties, Spacing, and Fertilizers 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 


HE peanut acreage in Alabama is 

greater than that of any other 

Southern state. Texas and Georgia 
are next in rank as regards acreage. The 
area devoted to this crop in these and 
other states has fluc- 
tuated widely in re- 
cent years, largely 
because of the wide 
annual variations in 
cotton and peanut 
prices. When peanut 
prices were good 
and the price of cot- 
ton was low, or the 
cotton crop serious- 
ly cut by the boll weevil, the peanut crop 
was materially increased; but when cot- 
ton was high, or the yield very good, 
and peanut prices were low, there would 
be a very distinct reduction in the peanut 
acreage the following year. All of which 
indicates that farmers believe that cot- 
ton is a better money crop than peanuts 
when the cotton price is good and the 
yield not too badly reduced by weevils. 





MR. FUNCHESS 


One of the reasons our farmers have 
not been better satisfied with the peanut 
crop as a substitute for cotton is the 
relatively low yields that have been ob- 
tained. It is obviously impossible to 
make a great deal of money on peanuts, 
When our yields are ranging from 20 to 


30 bushels per acre. As is the case with 
all other crops, the most profit may be 
made from peanuts where a large yield 
per acre is economically obtained. With 
Spanish peanuts, at least, one of the 
easiest means of increasing our yields 
of peanuts is by very close spacing. The 


purpose of this article is to give the re- 
sults obtained in spacing experiments 
conducted by the department of agrono- 
my at Auburn. 

In these spacing tests, the width of the 
rows varied from 13 to 36 inches; the 
spacing in the rows varied from 4 to 12 
inches. The figures quoted are the aver- 
age of five years’ work, and, therefore, 
should be considered reliable. 

The average yield on rows 18 by 4 
inches has been 59.5 bushels; on rows 24 
by 4, 52.7 bushels; on rows 30 by 4, 43.6 
bushels; and on rows 36 by 4, 43.3 bush- 
els. It will be noticed immediately that 
the yield declined as the rows were 
spaced wider. 

In the next group to be considered, 
the plants were spaced 8 inches in the 
drill on rows varying in width as shown. 
The yield on rows 18 by 8 inches was 
44.1 bushels; on rows 24 by 8, 39 bush- 
els; on rows 30 by 8, 38.2 bushels; on 
rows 36 by 8, 27.1 bushels. Here again 
there is a definite decline in yield as the 
rows were spaced wider. 

The last group is composed of the 12- 
inch spacings on rows of varying widths. 
The average yield on rows 18 by 12 inch- 
es was 47.9 bushels; on rows 24 by 12, 
38.6 bushels; on rows 30 by 12, 33.4 
bushels. 

The teachings of these experiments 
are so clear that an extended discussion 
is not justified. We have obtained our 
highest yields from a very close spacing, 
both of the rows and the plants in the 
row. It is somewhat troublesome to 
cultivate a crop on rows only 18 inches 
wide, but if full use is made of the har- 
row and weeder during the early stages 
of growth, the difficulty of cultivation 
may be greatly reduced. 


Peanut Varieties 


A NUMBER of variety tests have been 
made at Auburn and other points in 
the state. In the tests at Auburn, the 
North Carolina Runner leads, with an 
average yield of 1,084 pounds; the other 
varieties produced the following average 
yields: Improved White Spanish, 969 
pounds; Common White Spanish, 875 
Pounds; Red Spanish, 871 pounds; Val- 
encia, 474 pounds. 
The average yield made in the tests 
made at various points in the state are 


extensive enough to warrant a very defi- 
* nite fertilizer recommendation for pea- 
nuts. The chief thing that we have 


as follows: North Carolina Runner, 
1,232 pounds; White Spanish, 1,033 
pounds; Improved Virginia, 987 pounds; 
Tennessee Red, 961 pounds; Valencia, 
925 pounds. The highest yields that we 
have obtained were made on the gray 
soils of the Sand Mountain section and 
on the red soils of the Tennessee Valley. 
As a result of these tests, we recommend 
the Improved White Spanish and the 
North Carolina Runner, as the best va- 
rieties for average conditions. The 
Spanish peanut is very satisfactory for 
harvesting, and for early grazing. 
Where late grazing is needed, it is best 
to use North Carolina Runner, since 
Spanish peanuts may sprout badly if left 
in the field very long after they are ripe. 
Fertilizers 

N DISCUSSING the subject of fertil- 

izers for peanuts, the writer freely 
admits that the work done by the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station has not been 


learned is that no kind of fertilizers is 
likely to pay much profit when applied 


to peanuts. The results obtained by, the 
Florida Experiment Station apparently 
agree with those obtained in Alabama, 
as Professor Turlington has reported 
little or no increases from the use of any 
kind of fertilizer when applied to pea- 
nuts. 

In a,recent issue of The Progressive 


results obtained by the 
College of Agriculture 


Farmer, the 
Georgia State 


were given \s the writer understood 
these results, there would be little or 

ti ] y ud be iittie or no 

profit from the use of fertilizers, in view 
e ° e . | 

of the small increases due to the fertil- 


izer applications made. While the writer 
is fully aware of the fact that some men 
are advising farmers to fertilize peanuts 
with complete fertilizers, he is forced to 
warn our farmers against risking much 
fertilizer on peanuts, if the peanut crop is 
expected to respond well enough to pay a 
good profit. Those who recommend the 
most fertilizer usually do not submit the 
results of experimental work to back up 
the recommendations. Those who have 
accumulated some experimental evidence 
are forced to advise the cautious use of 
fertilizer to this crop. 

The following results were obtained 
as the average of nine tests in South 
Alabama: 

The increase in yield from an applica- 
tion of 240 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre was 147 pounds of peanuts. In 
three of these tests, the increase was less 
than 80 pounds of peanuts, while on 
three other farms the increase ranged 
from 100 to nearly 300 pounds, with an 
average of all tests of 147 pounds, as 
stated above. 


The average increase from the use of 
240 pounds of phosphate and 200 pounds 
of kainit per acre was 168 pounds. By 
the addition of 200 pounds of kainit, the 
increase was raised from 147 to 168 
pounds, which indicates that, for 200 
pounds of kainit, there was a return of 
21 pounds of peanuts. 


Where 240 pounds of phosphate, 200 
pounds of kainit, and 200 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal were applied per acre, the 
increase was 265 pounds of peanuts. 
Two hundred pounds of meal in connec- 
tion with the phosphate and kainit in- 
creased the yield by 97 pounds above 
that produced by the phosphate and 
kainit alone. At present prices of pea- 
nuts and cottonseed meal this 97 pounds 
of peanuts would possibly pay for the 
meal, but there would be little or no 
profit left. Anyone interested in this 
subject may easily calculate the possible 
profit from the use of these fertilizers. 
It appears to the writer that an applica- 
tion of about 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre is about the only fertilizer 


real profit when applied to peanuts. 



























The 
Picks 600 bushels a day with ea 
Operates with horses or 4 to 6 H. P. ‘engine. 


Make Money With A Benthall, Picking Peanuts For Neighbors3 
eee 





Peanuts PAY! 
When Picked the Benthall Way 


PLANT 
Peanuts 


meal. 


Peanuts Pay Better 
Than Corn 


shells must be 





Benthall Peanut Picker 


who grow them. 
the plow. Weevils are cuttin 
There is a shortage of vegetable oils and of cotton seed 
Peanuts furnish a better oil an 
for peanuts in candy and other food is growing by leaps and bounds. 


Grow them and make money. The 1923 crop is sure to sell high. 


uncracked to keep the 





The world needs more peanuts and will pay the farmers 
Plan now to plant at least 10 acres to 


down the cotton yield. 
a better meal. The demand 


Saves The Vines 
For Hay 


At this time peanuts are selling at about Unlike machines with cylinders, it 
$2.40 a bu. according to variety. Yet, does not thresh the vines to smith- 
land that will grow, £0, bu. corn Per acre ereens and make them unfit for feed, 
more. An. acre of corn returns $21.26— Delivers the hay in excellent condition 


an acre of peanuts will return $72. aR... 
addition, you have peanut vine ay 
which is the equal in feed value of Make Money In 1923 
alfalfa. See the difference. , 
A Beuey —Here’s The Way 
* , 
Pick Them So They ll I want to get in touch with every man 
who plants 10 acres or more. I will 
Keep help you make money in two ways. 
. “—_ z é tl First, I will send you my rock-bottom 
To get the most rom your crop, 2e Benthall Peanut 


proposition on the 


Picker and from time to time, I will 


weevils out. Buyers often pay 25¢ 
more per bushel for Benthall-picked send you letters and reports oa the 
roobers. With a Benthall Picker peanut situation—the latest informa- 
vee can get your crop ready to tion from Suffolk—the heart of the 
sell quickly or your peanute peanut industry. 

will keep. You can To get this information simply write 
sell on the best me how many acres you intend to 

market. plant. 


Cc. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 



















2,900 ACRES 


Twenty-five hundred acres 
of valuable land in Orange 
County; 


Splendid for truck crops, 
general farming, citrus 
groves and grazing; 


Can be easily drained at 


‘minimum cost. 


Eleven miles from Orlando 
and county road _ runs 
through tract; 


Will sell for twenty-five 
dollars per acre— 


Reasonable amount cash 
and balance on easy terms. 


East Orange Land Co. 
Box 272 
Orlando, Florida 























that is likely to. return to the farmer a | 











2 EXTRA SOLES 
WITH EACH PAIR 


Cut off the outer sole and expose 
independently attached new sole. 


Only Makers in the World of the 


TU-NU- SOL SHOE 
New $5.85 


HEAVY om LINING 
DARK MAHOGANY LEATHER 
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CATRA WIRE WELT 
AnMO SOUL 


Guananreey EXTRA LEATHER 
Cwimcroot =—«- SUARANTEED  GureRsOLe TO Bf 
AUBBER NEEL CUT OFF WHEN WORN TRAY 


Boy’s Sizes 1 to6 Men’s 5% toll 
Widths D-E 


Send $1.00 with Order. Pay Postman 
balance on Delivery. 


ONE SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 


CLOVER umoray 


1450 Ee 













weet Clover, ; me 

dan, $6; Grimm Alfalfa, 

$10; Cane rook $2.10; s bese. We 

ship from several warehouses and save 
you freight. Satisfaction or money re- 

funded. Order before another advance. Write for sam- 


pies. MEIER SEED CO., Dept. PF, Salina, Kans. 


WANTED! 


; i ¥, S. RAILWAY _— 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. $257, Rochester, N. Y- 
/ Sir: Send me, without charge, ( 

7 sample Ratlwey Mail Clerk 
nation questions; (3) Tell me how I 
@ can get a U, 8. Government job; 

















BIG CHANCE for 
FARMERS, 
MEN, BOYS 

8 or Over. 


Send $ eens list of Government jobs 
Yeay 
Sure F QR, is «5s ovuscuegs 64 ine Fo 
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Crop-Making \*< * 
Labor -Saving Guano Sowers 


The Greatest Expert and Most Famous Inventor 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers in the world is Mr. E. M. Cole. 
He and a force of trained men have spent their whole time for 22 
years producing the best possible labor-saving and crop-making 
That is the reason you get more for your money 
For 22 years the Cole has stood at the 









machines. 
when you buy the Cole. 
top for value and service. 


d 


The name COLE Guarantees Value and Service 





You can get a Cole Machine to suit your needs. Let us show you. 


Cole Cotton Planters are accurate, durable, and easy to run. 


They save 


seed and get good stands. They sow the seed in narrow, straight lines, so that the cotton 
is easier to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth of planting and the quantity of seed 


are easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters plant accurately, Cotton, Corn, Peas and similar 

and are made with or without fertilizer attachments. These popular and reliable 
combination Planters will give you satisfacton and long service. 

Cole Plain View Planters, the original Gravity Selection Seed Droppers. 

No brush. No Cut-off. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are selected and dropped in 

plain sight. The most accurate corn dropper in the world. You save all labor of thinning 

and replanting, and get a full crop. They plant oy Beans, Peas, Peanuts (cither in ant 


or shelled), Velvet Beans, Soja Beans, Cantaloupes, 


ucumbers and all similar seed. ill 


plant on beds, or on level land, or in deep furrows. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters plant any two kinds of seed in same 
row, hill for hill, or one hill of one seed to two hills of another. Don’t try to plant without 


the wonderful Plain View Planter. 


There are 8 different styles of Cole Guano Distributors for all kinds of 


Guano for every purpose to suit the needs of every farmer. 
of money and much time and labor to apply. 
save time and money but will also enable you to get the very best 


that will not onl 


results from the Guano used. 


reat deal 
istributor 


Guano costs a 


It will pay you to get a Cole 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save its cost in time and labor the 
first year, but also increase your yield enough by quick, good stands, to make you an 
extra profit of $50.00, $100.00, or more évery year, according to the size of your farm. Write 
for p . You say you have a good planter and therefore do not need to buy any other? 
Well, thousands of farmers say that it pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Think it over. Write us for full description, testimonials, and name of Cole Dealer nearest 


to you. 


Do not let anyone put off on you any imitation or substitute. 


Look for 


our name: it guarantees quality and service. 


Write for Valuable Free Catalogue 


The Cole Manufacturing Company, Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 








Seed Planters 
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Lee Thomas Co., Dept. 360, Chicago 
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THE NEWEST AND MOST STYLISH 
Slenderizing VOILE 
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Here is the greatest money saving sale 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the bone on Fences, 
teel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 


GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 

Ree" md a cent until you ices. 

\ GATE Ss | oul be surprised hoe sed nemende witt 

| GA se re. Remember I pay freight and sell 
from my factories to you, 











. | 

| post» 14 PAGE BO 
oK 
| ROOFING | FREE or sic cannune 
lq | pat N1 a Fre greatont pargain, book ever printed, 


ng ey. uy now 
this Prices d to the bottom. 
Get your name ee spore te mal NOW? i heoen Bese 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5507 . Cleveland, Ohio 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET ITF D. #. Route 8, AL 
WOM THE N. Sarolina, says: § 


Cut your own fence costs 
5 to the bone by buying direct 
‘from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Bar 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 












MIT OGLIAN BROS; Pots. anchors, MO 














FOR SALE — Fully Equipped 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Making an established line of Plows, 
Harrows, Cultivators, etc. Located 
in Southwestern Ohio. Two railroad 
sidings, 85,000 square feet floor space. 
3% acres land. Brick buildings. 


The Long & Allstatter Co., 


Hamilton, Ohio 























Transferring Bees 


T= work of transferring bees can 
best be done in the early spring, 
during the first marked honey flow. At 
this time the absence of great amounts 
of honey in the combs makes the work 
more easily accomplished. On the other 
hand, with a honey flow on, the bees 
will be busy in the field and will not be 
unduly troublesome. 

There are several ways of transfer- 
ring. One or two methods will be given 
here which will suggest general princi- 
ples to be observed. The person doing 
the work may vary the details as cir- 
cumstances require. 

ein the first place, a modern ten- 
frame hive should be provided, with all 
but three or four of the frames fitted 
with full sheets of foundation. Smoke 
the old gum well, and after waiting a 
few minutes, remove from its location 
and put the new hive in its place with 
entrance facing the same way as in 
the old one. Lay the old gum on its 
side, the bottom just opposite the en- 
trance to the new hive, and with six or 
eight inches of space between the two. 
Enclose this space on sides and top 
with loose boards. Pull off what was 
originally the top of the old gum, and 
vigorously blow smoke into this for 
several minutes. Then remove one of 
the loose boards enclosing the space 
between the two hives, and brush the 
cluster of bees present there on the 
alighting board. If they do not them- 
selves go into the new hive, brush 
them into the entrance. 

Replace the loose board and repeat 
the smoking and brushing process un- 
til practically all the bees have been 
removed to the new hive. Then take 
the old hive away for a short dis- 
tance where the returning bees will 
not be troublesome, and open it by 
pulling the nails along the edge or 
splitting it open. Select the combs 
having the most extensive patches of 
brood, and cut them loose one by one. 
As each is cut loose, lay it flat on a 
board surface, lay an empty frame 
over it, and after lightly marking the 
comb around the inner edges of the 
frame, cut the comb around these 
marks. They should be cut so as to fit 
snugly, and even a little tightly, so 
long as no crushing of the comb is nec- 
essary to get them into the frames. 
Place in the frames and secure with a 
cotton cord wrapped several times 
about frame and comb both vertically 
and horizontally. The bees will seal it 
in and themselves remove the cord. 

After utilizing all the brood comb in 
this way, reject the other comb, but do 
not leave it where other bees can get 
to it; otherwise robbing may result. 
All small pieces of comb honey may be 
used for the table. 

A second method of transferring is 
merely a variation of this. The new 
hive is placed in the position of the old 
box as above suggested. After doing 
this, invert the old box, and smoke 
heavily into the upturned bottom. Se- 
cure a box of proper size and invert 
over this upturned bottom, so that it 
fits fairly closely. Then with two 
sticks drum heavily on the sides of the 
old gum, until most of the bees have 
gone up into the box. Dump these on 
the alighting board of the new hive, 
and drive in with a few puffs of smoke. 
If many bees remain in the old hive, 
repeat until most of them have been 
transferred. Then proceed to trans- 
fer the combs as in the other method. 


Anyone undertaking beekeeping 
should not be satisfied with keeping 
them in old log gums or box hives, 
From the standpoint of pleasure as 
well as profit, it will be desirable to 
place them in up-to-date quarters. It 
is advisable also to have bees in such 
condition as to render them easily sub- 
ject to inspection at any time to de- 
termine if disease is present. 


RR. REPPERT. 
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Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR M ines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


The Evapueetee Farmer.. Club 1¢ All for 
Weekly mercial Appeal $1 10 
Home Circle Magazine. .... . 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 11 All for 

Woman’s World............ 

Four Progressive Farmer $1.25 
Patterns .......... eevcce ee 











The Progressive Farmer.. 
Jawevtous' P Advo- Club 12 All for 


saicsesvandsigirtossses $1.50 


Club 13 Both for 


eee eee eeeeersereeee 7 





The Progressive Farmer.. 





McCall’s Magazine......... ° 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution. 1.5 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 
Thrice-A-Week New York $ 





WEEE. “Socectsvcesdsnnesces ° 

The Progressive Farmer.. 

yom ensewtte, Kbenone Club 16 All fer 
‘our Progressive Farmer 
Patterns .........scccccees $1 50 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
American Woman’s Maga- Club 17 All for 





GND socaceccciccevigocccoce 
Four Progressive Farmer 
pS RRS $1 25 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All for 
eewes ae, sours ite 
rogressive Farmer 
Sates evccccccvcccsecece $1 50 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 19 Both for 
Woman’s Home Companion $1 . 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 








The Pathfinder............. 

Home Circle Magazine..... ° 

The Progressive Farmer. .Club 22 Both for 
Christian Herald.......... 2.00 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club 23 Both for 





Pictorial Review..........- ° 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 24 Both for 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... ° 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 25 Both for 


Hoard’s Dairyman.......... ° 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journal.... Club 27 All for 
American Woman’s Maga- 


SED cco cgdoecsersebtecote ee 
Woman’s World......... eee { 
Four Progressive Farmer $2.00 
PatReTED cv evccccvccstvesée 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Weekly Commercial Appeal Club 28 All for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution. . 





Good Stories.............+++ 

Home Circle Magazine..... $2.00 
The Progressive Farmer.. 

The Pathfinder............. Club 29 All for 


People’s Home Journal.... 
wa Woman's Maga- 
Rs <vencanashoucs sexened 





The Progressive Farmer.. Club 3@ Both for 
Copy of Massey’s Garden $1.00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 31 All for 
Copy How to Succeed with 
DUR cayedskesusaeueaeeenns 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 
Copy of How to Succeed 1 0 
With the Home Orchard ° 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Copy The Progressive 
-Farmer Account Book.. 














The Progressive Farmer.. 

One Progressive Farmer Club 34 All for 
OP eae ° 

One Progressive Farmer 
Account Book........... . 


The Progressive Farmer... 
three 


sno bekensenes -. Club 35 All for 
er 

On Progressi armer : 2.25 

y Pode. eS phennlene $ 


The Progressive Farmer... Club 36 Both for 
Poultry Tribune........... $1.25 


RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
of one of these real bargains. 

_ If you renew now, you will be credited 
in advance of your present date. 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 














USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Enclosed find $...... for which please 
send me all the papers named in Club No. 


Seoda for a term of one year each. 
WIOGRG. .desececee edb sducedednesdipsnecdabeccin ° 
Ps Mkats dyesets soon bsbeve poms opebderibed ocd wee 








§ R. OP. Dy. i 6 cn: Box. .c.0, Wibebiscdestiird,. | F 
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sual abeotepely 
A's oe 38 
Order Today! 
DON’ Ti 
Send a 
Penny ! 
ot Con 
Na Bl aye 4 
Tricotine Serge KOS, 
Sizes 32 to 46 a>: 
Misses’ 14 to 20 
LESTER-ROSE COMPANY, ‘ Doot. 464 








No. 1432. 
442, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 
Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 





>» Send today for my 32 page 
book telling of every known disease 
of dogs and how to cure them. 
How to keep your dog well—how to 
take care of him when sick. 
Yours for the asking. A post card 
gets it. Write today. Dept. 4204 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
129 West 24th St. New York 
H. CLAY GLOVER ©0., Inc. 
Glover's 








DEAD’ RIGHT 
Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of way; 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 


BRIGHT IDEA 
Troubled Youth—“Suppose you were in my 
shoes, what would you do?” 
Bright boy—“I’d shine them.” 


SPEEDERS TAKE WARNING 
“Were you ever pinched for going too fast. 
“No, but I’ve been slapped.” 


NO ALTERNATIVE 
She (gushingly)—“Don’t you think that 
talkative women are most popular?” 
He (wearily)—What other kind are there?” 


BIGGER GAME 

Two crooks were walking down a river and 
they came to a sign which read, “Ten Dol- 
lars reward will be paid for the rescue of 
any person.” 

They decided they had it. Jake would jump 
in and Bob would get him out and they 
would divide the spoil. 

Jake jumped in and began crying for help. 
This he kept up for some time and his part- 
ner paid him no attention. Finally in de- 
spair he cried out, “Bob! what is the mean- 
ing of this?” 

Bob replied, “I see another sign here which 
says, ‘$25 for getting a dead man out.’” 

J. W. VOWELL. 


OUR AQUATIC BIRDS 

The Chinaman only knew a few words of 
English, and the Englishman didn’t know 
any Chinese. But there was one dish de- 
lighted him. It was a rich stew of onions, 
pork, mushrooms, and a dark, tender meat 
that tasted like duck—only more so. 

The Englishman ate the entire stew. Then 
he said to the Chinaman, interrogatively, as 
he pointed to his plate, “Quack, quack!” 

“No, no,” replied the Chinaman, “Bow- 
wow.” 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 


wt is the first thing you do when you 
go to bed? 

2.In what tongue did Balaam’s donkey 
speak? 

3. How did Jonah feel when the whale 
swallowed him! 

4. When you hear a little boy beating a 
drum, why are you like a just judge? 

Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 


wrt is the action of the moon? It affects 
both the tide and the untied. 

2. When is a fish above its station? When 
it rises to take a fly. 

3. What is the best newspaper for invalids? 
The Weekly News. 

4. What goes most against a farmer’s 
grain? His reaper. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 
(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Ino.) 

















DATS A FINE Cow wHUT 
MISTIS BOUGHT BUT SHES 
A LEETLE Too GaoPr T’ 
SutT ME -- SHE GIVE 
SQ MUCH MILK AH HAS 


TT’ MILK ER ——— 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey’s two kin’ o’ folks whut’s bawn 
lucky—one..of.’em kin_allug make ene! 


enphpahen Rig aflug borry money! 





The mark 
of satisfaction 
in work shirts 


Buy by the Label! 

Don’t just say ‘“‘work shirts” when you buy! 
Look at the neckband and make sure it Conn the 
‘Big Yank” label. 

It’s your guarantee that you are getting a 
bigger, roomier shirt —made of extra strong fabrics 
and double-stitched for double wear. Over 
6,000,000 sold last year. If you can’t get “Big 
Yank” write us. 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





of Money Saving 
Bargains 
B ns in automatics, 


shot guns, fishing tackle 
and men’s and women’s 


joy sensationally low 
prices. Write now. 
Paramount Trading Co., 
34 W. 28th St., 





: © | Fels, Mink, and Muskrate 
Catch Fish, bir serie 
Wire Mesh Traps. The 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madestrong 


ane To rie 























A SPRING SPECIAL 


Good Only for Orders Mailed in April 





Right now you are interested in your 
Spring Garden and Chickens 


HERE IS JUST WHAT YOU NEED— 


1 Copy Massey’s Garden Book, 
1 Year’s Subscription to American Poultry Advocate, 
1 Year’s Subscription to The Progressive Farmer, 


ALL THREE—Only *12° 


But for April Only—So Order Now! 





The Progressive Farmer:—Enclosed find $1.25, for 
send me your “Spring,Special.’’” 











Progressive Farmer Agents not allowed this offer—it’s net. 
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The Planting 
of the Seed 


Reveals the faith of the farmer 
in the resources of the soil 





Does your soil furnish enough Plant Food for a 
profitable crop? 

Every 200-pound bag of V-C Fertilizer used 
per acre on Corn, will produce under good cultural 
conditions, an increase of 10 bushels of grain, 
equivalent to 100 pounds of pork. 

Compare the cost of the Bag of Fertilizer with 
what you get for the 100 pounds 
of pork. 
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[Ask Our 
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Dealers and warehouses at all points. 


You can make this profit. Ask 
your dealer, or write our 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Home Office, Richmond, Va. 
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MIDDLEBROOKS steal BUGGIES 


Direct from 












Factory to you, 
Light Running, 
Easy Riding, 
Stylish 
Buggies 





LADIES —We claim this is the bi; it dress pamp 
bargain in. America But don't ke our wi 
sree Sind pudee for yourself. If not delighted with 
size and judge for you no 4 wi a fe 
your se caving setura the shoes and you will not oak-tann 
one 
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SILAS 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS 
Barnesville, Ga 











Prints own mis bya 


WRITE FORCATALOSUE @ 


LOLLAR’S 


P0.BOX 71 
BineincHam.ALa. 
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Canning Outfits — Canning Outfits 
Steam Pressure Cookers. Sanitary Can Sealers. 
a ye a 
frite for desc! 
CANNER MANUFACTURING “COMPANY, 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 


FARM 





=. ete "aan why rt, is better. Write today. 
Taylor Iron Works & Sugply Co., 
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PERFECT FITTING uppers of softest Kid fin- 
ished leather. Popular eoutton one-strap pump, 
Smart wing tip. medallion toe and pretty 
forations Neat steel ornament on vamp. Mili. 
tary rubber heels. Good leather soles. Sizes 
$3 to 8 wide lasts. Order browr by No. 5080, 
No money now. Just tell us 


Selected Tom Watson Melon Seed 


AT 35 CENTS PER POUND 
Write for Quantity Prices, 


McIntosh Bros., Quitman, Ga. 





Black ie 5150. 
your size, and when shoes arrive = the 
smashed bargain price. $1.97 ang postage 4 for 
either color. (2 pairs stockings to thatch included 
If et gy ag reason at all, re- 
them we refund your mone: ° 
ick—today | . iss 
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Farm Work for April in 
Georgia 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
at Athens, has prepared a circular out- 
lining a plan for growing feed during 
the summer and fall for five cows. The 
crops he advocates planting in April 
are Sudan grass and sorghum. Due to 
the slow growth of these plants in 
cool weather it will be well to wait un- 
til the middle or latter part of the 
month to plant these in the Piedmont 
at least. 

Miscellaneous Work With Farm Crops 

NOTHER crop for feed, especially 

in grazing hogs, is cattail millet, a 
patch of which planted in April is 
ready for grazing in June. For South 
Georgia this shouldn’t be omitted. 

The South Georgia farmers wishing 
to raise seed of the -early or medium 
varieties of peas need to plant them in 
April, preferably on new ground and if 
possible, fertilize with stable manure 
and acid phosphate. 

Sugar cane not already out by April 
should go in the ground as soon as 
possible. 

Nitrate of soda not yet applied to 
small grain will be less efficient with 
each day’s delay. It needs to go on 
immediately. 

North Carolina or runner peanuts 
for hog grazing do best if planted in 
April. In most sections the time of 
planting corn will determine the time 
of planting peanuts. 

Remember the Garden and Orchard 
EMEMBER the garden in April,” 
smiled Dr. McHatton, horticultur- 

ist, “for in that month most of the 
summer vegetables are planted. Don’t 
let the rush of field work deprive the 
family of fresh vegetables in the sum- 
mer. Put in some beans, corn, and to- 
matoes early in the month, risking the 
danger of frost, and make the main 
planting about two weeks later.” 

In the orchard spray the peaches 


| with arsenate of lead, one pound to 50 





gallons of water, with three pounds of 
quick lime. If this is done as the 
shucks are being shed and again in 
two weeks the fruit will be protected 
against worms. In the northern part 
of the state apples should be sprayed 
with the same mixture to keep down 
the codling moth, 

The farmers growing Irish potatoes 
need to spray with Bordeaux mixture 
as the plants develop in order to pre- 
vent blight. Watermelon growers can 
well begin to spray their vines the 
latter part of the month as they begin 
to run in order to keep down anthrac- 
nose. 


Work With Livestock 


RESIDES planting lots of feed, my 
suggestions for April are, keep the 
pigs growing well, spray or sprinkle 
the cows to kill lice, and begin graz- 
ing after the grass has had a good 
start, said Dr. Jarnagin. By all means 
do not stunt the pigs. Make creeps 
and feed them away from their mother 
and the other hogs, and if grazing is 
not available feed an extra quantity. 

The cows should have been treated 
for lice in March but if this has not 
been done take time enough to 
sprinkle them with a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of a coal tar disinfectant and rub 
it in well with a brush, repeating at 
the end of 10 days. Nearly 100 per 
cent of the cows in this state are af- 
fected. 

Don’t turn the cows on Bermuda 
pastures before the grass has started 
well. The first growth in the Spring is 
not nutritious but if it is grazed off 
the yield of the pasture is lowered for 
the year. Letting the first growth de- 
velop will help control the bitterweeds, 
If the sod is thick and allowed to grow 
most of the month of April without 
grazing, the bitterweeds will in a large 
measure be choked out.” 

“If our farmers would cull their 
flocks of hens during this month, 
selling all that have stopped laying, if 
they would get rid of the roosters and 






produce infertile eggs, and sell their 
excess cockerels as soon as possible for 
broilers, our poultry industry would 
be greatly improved,” suggested Prof. 
Wood when asked about April work in 
the poultry yard. “Of course April is 
one of the main months for hatching 
but this should be completed by the 
last of the month in this latitude. This 
is understood and practiced by most of 
the farmers but many are weak on the 
suggestions just made.” 


April Hints for Alabama 


Farmers 
(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
Progressive Farmer, or may be had 
from the county agents. 


Get Cultivators Ready 


PLANTING must be followed by cul- 

tivation and rainy days in April 
present a good opportunity to get cul- 
tivators ready. It is also the time 
when corn should receive one of its 
most important cultivations, namely, a 
cross harrowing with a section harrow. 
Many successful farmers have found 
this to be one of the most important 
cultivations for corn. It not only cul- 
tivates the corn, and thereby hastens 
growth, but destroys weeds when they 
are small and easily killed. 

In addition to putting the cultivators 
in first-class condition, Prof, M. L. 
Nichols, head of the department of ag- 
ricultural engineering, is calling atten- 
tion to the importance of getting the 
binder and other harvesting machinery 
ready for small grain and other har- 
vesting work. “Reports indicate,” de- 
clares Prof. Nichols, “that repairs may 
be hard to get and for this reason they 
should be either bought or orders 
placed for them in advance. By so do- 
ing no delay should be experienced 
during the harvest period when it is 





essential that. work be done at the 
right: time.” 

Along with other professors and 
specialists, Professor Dan T. Gray 


dean of the agricultural college and 
director of the experiment station, al- 
ways has a very important message 
for farmers. At this time his message 
is to efficiently utilize more acres be- 
cause the per farm income in Alabama 
is relatively low in comparison with 
many other states, even though the 
per acre income is high, In brief, his 
message is, “Raise more livestock and 
use more improved machinery and 
thereby increase the number of acres 
utilized without decreasing the income 
per acre.” 





Weevil Control Measures 


(Concluded from page 23, column 4) 
used the greatest care in determining 
the results. 

The difference between the dusted 
and undusted would have been greater 
but for the fact that the heawy rains 
had cut the yield in half. 

Is It Necessary To Use a Machine? 
NLY by the use of specially design- 
ed machines can poison be thor- 

and efficiently applied to the 

Hand guns on areas 
a mule-back machine 
up to 50 acres; a one-horse, two-row 
machine for larger areas, are neces- 
sary. On, level, sandy lands larger type 
machines may be used on big planta- 
The hand gun costs around $12; 
the mule-back, $50 to $60; the one- 
horse machine, $75. to $100; the large 
machines, $300 to $400. 


oughly 
fruiting plants. 
up to 25 acres; 


tions. 





Abercrombie Says Agriculture 
Should Be Stressed 
| 


BEG to acknowledge receipt of your 

letter of the 3d instant and to say 
in reply that I am pleased to learn of 
your efforts to enable every school to 
have an opportunity to use The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for instruction pur- 
poses. Agriculture is the oldest and 
most fundamental of industries, and it 
is essential that the subject be stressed 
in every way possible. 

JOHN. W, ABERCROMBIE, 


Lee veh eae tly 
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* yigorous and double your profits. 



















April 7, 1928 
Science Finds 


Way to Stop 
White Diarrhea 


New Discovery Makes It Easy to Raise 
All ¥ Chicks Keep 





Healthy—Make More Money 


Through the use of a retent discovery, the 
dreaded disease, White Diarrhea in chickens, 
can now be completely controlled. You can 
raise all your chicks, keep them healthy and 


r. Connelly, State 
Line, Wisconsin, says: 
“Your wonderful dis- 
covery is the best 
White Diarrhea medi- 
cine I have ever used. 
It is the quickest to 
stop the disease and 
absolutely prevents it 
from starting. Hick’s 
White Diarrhea Tab- 
lets are re. me 
raise more and tter 
chicks than ever. It is 
80 easy to give.” Sim- 
ly dissolve one tablet in a quart of water. 
The chicks drink it eagerly and even droopy 
and lifeless chicks quickly go chirping about 
fall of Pep. Cannot injure the youngest or 
weakest chick. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress to Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 850, 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ih. A card 
will do. Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s 
White Diarrhea Tablets will save your chicks 
that he will send you two large double 
strength $1.00 packages for the price of one. 
When they arrive pay postman only $1.00 and 
postage. Sell one to your neighbor and get 
yours free. If you are not absolutely satis- 
fied after 3 days’ trial, your money will be 
refunded. Do not hesitate to accept this 
offer as it is guaranteed by two bi hicago 
banks, who say that Mr. Hick will fo exactly 
as he agrees without question or argument. 
Write today before this remarkable trial offer 
js withdrawn. 


A New Discovery 
Banishes Lice 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 


in Hen House and Lice Vanish 











Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along origi- 
nal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 





these blood sucking 
and profit stealing 
pests. 


This wonderful form- 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is_ easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
Immediately a powerful gas is 





hen house. 
given off which, altho harmless to poultry, 


routs the lice as though by magic. In fact 
it is guaranteed that lice will not stay in 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom 
is hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profits 
grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid amy hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C, Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im 
mediately without question or argument. 
A large bank of Kansas City says Mr. Haist 
does as he agrees, and ample bank deposits 
guarantee the refund of your money if you 
are not atisfied. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free. 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Timely Poultry Hints 


OOK out for white diarrhea. This 

deadly disease among young chicks 
manifests itself early, it may do so with- 
in a day or two after hatching. It is the 
result of ovarian in- 
fection and the 
germs of bacterium 
pullorum are car- 
ried by hens, the 
eggs being infected 
in the ovaries. 

Strong claims have 
been made for the 
effectiveness of vac- 
cination with mixed 
bacterin, by injection, as a preventive 
or cure, and it has strong endorsements. 

But the average poultryman seldom is 
prepared in time for this method of 
treatment. 

The simple ways are, even before 
chicks begin to eat, give them buttermilk 
or sour milk to drink and continue this 
for two or three weeks. Then, there are 
two or three anti-white diarrhea reme- 
dies on the market, sold by almost all 
dealers in Seeds and poultry supplies, 
that we know to be effective. As they 
are simply dissolved in the chicks’ drink- 
ing water, there is no trouble in their use. 

* * * 

Keep the incubator or broody hens 
busy. While it is desirable to get early 
hatches, the broods that come in April 
and May, when properly handled, usu- 
ally give good results, and even the 
June hatches pay. 

The important points to observe are 
the vigor and health of the breeding 
flock. Proper attention to the feed given 
contributes largely to this, an ample sup- 
ply of animal proteins, good balancing 
of the grain feed and mashes, a liberal 
supply of succulent green stuff, and 
plenty of grit, oyster or mussel shell, 
lime—and some charcoal, with pure wa- 
ter—supplemented by regular adminis- 
trations of insecticides to both the poul- 
try and their houses, will give the de- 
sired results. 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


‘a 

In ‘buying new breeding stock or baby 
chicks, keep in mind the possibility of 
introducing infectious diseases. With 
grown birds, the safe plan is to have a 
quarantine pen where they can be kept 
and closely watched for 10 to 15 days. 
Within that time;if they have been ex- 
posed to any infection, it should de- 
velop. 

The baby chicks should be brooded by 
themselves, and no matured fowls should 
be allowed in their runs. They don’t 
work well together. 

* * * 
The flush egg-laying season is here. 
The summer layers are now “shelling 
out” eggs, prices have dropped, and the 
farm poultry woman wants to know 
what to do with the surplus eggs. Here’s 
a way: 
Sodium silicate, or waterglass, when 
eggs are placed in it, forms a thin glaze 
ever the whole shell, keeping in the 
moisture of the eggs, by preventing 
evaporation, and also keeps out of the 
egg any germ of decay, and eggs so 
treated remain in good, edible condition 
for months, some say a year, but at 
least, they will be good next fall and 
winter when the supply is smaller and 
market prices are higher. 
It is prepared by adding to nine quarts 
of water that has been boiled, then cool- 
ed, to sterilize it, one quart of the water- 
glass, or sodium silicate. The eggs are 
put into a stoneware or glass jar, small 
end down, and the waterglass solution 
poured over so as to have 1% to 2 inches 
solution above the top of the eggs. The 
vessel, when filled, should be covered 
with waxed or paraffined paper, and kept 
in a dark, cool place. 
Such eggs, being made air-tight, 
should have a small hole perforated in 
the shell at each end, if to be boiled, to 
prevent the steam generated from caus-, 








ing it to burst, 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











Hatches Every Week  {y/,. toy Catelegne. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 





4 Single Comb White Leghorn 
e re € Chicks, strong and vigorous 
from our S ial on? 
4, 
Three Large with an egg record unsurpassed, that produce every egg we hatch ia 
our 60,000-capacity incubators. Special Price, $20 per 100 delivered. 
Pullets 5,000 Puliets, 8 weeks old, hatched in early February.Ready for delivery 
Apri] lst to 15th ONLY, at $15 per dozen. Special price on large numbers 


of 
000 FANCY BREEDERS 


Ensley, Alabama 











want to raisel If you 
bred for 














SMITH’S stock at small additional cost 
STANDARD) We deliver Parcel Post anywwhere 
rage? oa aS, , and guarantee 95 
Patent Office.i per cent safe arrival. 

Write nearest today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dest. 61, 164 Friend Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa Dest. 6 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tlinois, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


From Hand -pécked Parentage.4 
They Grow Into Layers. 
Our hanalsome illustrated cat- 
alog is abhuman interest story 
telling you why. It is FREE. 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
ready to ip now from the 
following breeds: White and 
Brown Leghorns, Barred and 
Cc. Rhode 
island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Anconas. Post- 
a 3 Live Arrival Guaran- 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
‘(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


CHI PEDIGREED, Strong and Vic- 

orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 
to ship. A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free 
Nabob Hatoheries , Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


STURDY BABY CHICKS 


The raisable kind. BARRED ROCKS, REDS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. From high-grade, 
heavy producing strains Circular Free. 

T 


E KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Box P, 























| __ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS — | 


THE DUAL PURPOSE FOWL 
Hatching Eggs—$25 per 100; $13 per 50; $7 per 25. 
Baby Chicks—$50 per 100; per 50; $14 per 25. 
Write for descriptive circular and a) informa- 
tien about JERSEY BLACK G s. 

PEDRICK POULTAY FARMS, 
Fiemingtoa, New Jersey. 


























chicks. 


1g vaiuable 


Eng- 
Re 


FARM, Box 46 





Center Hall, Pa 


BABY CHICKS—Purebred, Highest Quality—White. 
Brown, Buff Leghorns: 25, $4.25: 60. $8; 100, $15 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds: 25, $4.50; 50, $8.75; 100, 
$16.50. White and Buff White Wyan 
dottes, Anconas: 25, $4.75; 50, $9.25; 100, $17.50. 
Minorcas, Ruff Orpingtons: 25, $5.25; 50, $10; 100, $19. 
Postpaid. 97% live delivery guaranteed Write for 
catalog OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 


CHICKS varieties, Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 











Delivery guaranteed. Popular 





YOUNG & HILLVIEW 282-EGG STRAIN S&S. C. 

WHITE LEGHORNS—Eggs. $1.50 per 15; $7.50 per 

100 Baby Chicks, $15 per 100. Select Stock for sale 

at reasonable prices at all times. Write for mating list 
THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 

Box t7!, Lynchburg, Tenn. 





7e Strictly Purebred Chicks. 
All kinds Postpaid, 
Up Real dolivery service. 
Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Member Mid-West Baby Chick Assoviation 
COLONIAL HATCHERIES Box P, Windsor, Mo. 


BRISTOL (5 HUSKY, HARDY, HEALTHY 
KIND—Seven varieties from big 
CHICKS boned, vigorous MOUNTAIN  stoc 
FREE CATALOG 

Bristol Chick Hatchery, Dept. M, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS—World’s Great- 
est Layers—-Ilighest grade chicks guaranteed Also 
Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas. 98 per cent live 


delivery, free. Our 16th year. Instructive catalog 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 











PUREBRED 


DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES | 3 


eee 


oe 
DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 


In Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes 


Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload, Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE UB. 
BRINKLEY DUKOC FARM, 
= 


DUROCS-— Registered --DUROCGS 


* P . 
Bargain Prices 
SCISSORS, JACKSON’S ORION KING and JACK T 
are the herd boars 
FALL and SPRING PIGS, BRED SOWS and GILTS 
Write us what you want—we have it 


GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


| GILTS— Hampshires —BOARS 
Of Champion Blood Lines 


AND RIGHT IN EVERY WAY 
GILTS bred for spring pigs, and BOARS, all ages 
Priced Right and Registered, 


R. L. Downer, Guthrie, Ky. 
ee 


HEREFORDS 


Herefords— Registered —Herefords 
Bargain Prices 


DONALD WOODFORD HEADS THE HERD. 

CALVES, both sexes. HEIFERS and COWS, bred 
and with calves at foot. 

' Write us what you want—we have it. 











Brinkley, Ark. 
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GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


LIVESTOCK 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 


nner 






f “PREMIER” OUR HERD BULL 
50 Head—Auction Sale—50 Head 
PUREBRED ANGUS 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls 
Saturday, May 5th 


From one of the best herds in the 
South. Terms one-third cash, bal- 
ance in 6 or 12 months. If you can- 
not attend sale, mail bids to 


Citizens’ Bank, Fort Payne, Ala. 
W. B. & A. C. Davis. | 
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some 


v7 (6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) — 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
ia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala.,. covering Georgia, Alabama, 





and 





a word 


LY MEE CARER acs batho > Vor vovebivescBanccseseseqessseci catush 
Mississippi Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn., covering Missi 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 100,000 circulation.............s..00+0: Fi0en dah awe s a word 
PRE a, Virginia edition, Raleigh, N. C., covering North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 SieMiblaias Gn \. 6 iscsks ce sth ace ken e 8 cents a word 


Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering Texas and Southern Oklahoma, 65,000 
GCiCUIALION .cccccecccdccesecccccrrvecescvecs 
Circulation all editions—350,000........... 


Each initial, number or amount counts as a_ word. 
Cash with order) 


Always address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
dhe 28s ee ieee cca ak ae 


to use. 





LIVESTOCK 


5 cents a word 
WSS ces tee derevvecaaccoastesssesece 26 cents a word 
(State plainly what editions you wish 


PALA LOA 


C. White Leghorns—Pen eggs, 15, $2.50; utility, 
1s" $1.25; 100, $5. BR. L. Goldsmith, Atmore,’ Ala. 





CHESTER WHITES 





Government Reports Show Purebreds Make 38 Per 
Cent Moré Profit Than Scrubs—Start = a Ches- 
ter Whites, the utility breed. Bossy low Ranch, 
Purvis, Miss. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 














8. C. Dark Brown Leghorns (Tormohlen Strain)— 
Took second prize at Limestone Poultry Show. Eggs, 
$1.50 15, postpaid. Mack Craig, Athens, Ala., Rt. 5. 


Eggs From My Pen of Beautiful Prize Bee | 
Dark Brown Leghorns—Per sitting of 15 
100 eggs, $10, parcel post prepaid. Mattie” Finier: 
Standing Rock, Ala. 














Ancona Eggs, ae aN ped She: d soe. wane 
for price list. Maude F. Long, Cedar Hill, 

Baby Chicks—Build up your flock with our reer 

that | early and often. Leghorns, Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, Anconas. We guarantee delivery to 

your door. Get our price list. we Troutville Poultry 


Farm, Troutyille, Va 


Baby Chicks—We | “sell baby “chicks | by the bundred 

thousands. 15 varieties; purebred, heavy laying 
strains. .Write for beautiful illustrated catalog and 
1923 price list. The Owenton Hatchery, Box 1495, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 
via prepaid parcel post. 4 delivery hee 
Over 10,000 pleased custom 20th seaso Big 
catalog ae Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, ‘Lancase 
ter, ur’ 








or 








GEESE AND DUCKS 


Large White Embden and Toulouse Goose © Eggs—25e 
each. Mrs. J. A. Ward, Winfield, Ala. 

Geese, Ducks—Leading Varieties—Stock, hatching- 
ing eggs. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


TURKEYS _ 
Purebred Buff Turkey Eggs—$4.50 dozen. 
Bailey, Route 3, Gordo, Ala. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


8. White Leghorns, White Orpingtons—$2 sit- 
ting; $i 0 100, prepaid. From prize winners. G. M. 
Moseley, Menlo, Ga. 


Jersey Black Giant Exgs—$2.50 per sitting. Buff 
Orpington Rhode Island Reds and Whites, $1.25. Mrs, 














Mrs. Clell 





























” Hatching Eggs—From selected, Hogan tested, pure- 

Bargains in Fine Durocs. Beechcroft Farm, Bell red, heavy laying 8. C. White Leghorn pens, Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 
buckle, Tenn. by Ferris 263-300-egg strain erels. 15, $1.50, Eggs—Anconas (Sheppard Strain)—$1.25 per sitting 
“Grade Durocs—2- montie-id igs, $4 each. Fine | postpaid. W. J. Hagood, Route 1, Town Creek, Ala. of 15 White Leghorns (Young and Wyckoff Strains), 
porkers. Cash with order. W. W. Lang, Danville, Ga. NORCAS $1.25 per sitting of 15. N. RB, Patterson, Route 3, 

<n MINO) Ariton, Alabama. 
: HAMPSHI! C. Black Minorca Kess—$3: be sittings, Ringlet Rock Eggs—From finest cockerel mated pen 
Write for Hampshire Booklet and Low Prices. Hall $5: “f°, aclivered. J. W. Bailey, A. & M. College, ] in South; mated “by Thompson. Prize winners at 
fee Sr ew lange,” mated Freres #730 donen choles treo 
_ ¥ » -y - olds jozen ; ce 
George E. Dene we gg Shy — ORPINGTONS - eggs, 50c each. Mrs. A. RB. Sylvester, Comer, 
. a ame 





Purebred a C. Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
Mrs. Idell Cotton, Lexington, Ala. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
matte Petene- Chinas — Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ons Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





ePalang-Chiner he big, smooth, mellow, easy feed- 


For Best Pertsiage Rocks—Write Mack Marshall, 
Sevierville, Tenn 














ing kind. P. W. Clarke, Route 6, Columbia, Tenn. 
For Sale or Exchange—Poland-China Male—Bred Fine Strains Barred Rock Eggs—$1.50 sitting. Mrs. 
in Nebraska. Satsifaction guaranteed. M. R. Hays, | H. L, Quarles, Tyler, Ala. 
Scott od = Gardner's Barred Plymouth Rocks—Sure winners 
Big Type Poland-China_ Sows—Bred to half-tom | and heavy fayers. Stock and eggs. Gardner Bros., 
boar. Cholera immune. $20 to . Pigs, Suan Auburn, Ala. 
res ine Fagan a cam ee See Purebred Buff Rocks—Cockerels, $3 to $5; hens, $2 
: s, $3 per 15. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


to $3. Exe 
North Carolina. 





Angus get herd where champion blood lines 
lominate. ial inducements for spring bull 
ie. Sanford Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


Bred to Lay (Fishel Strain) White Rocks—-Eggs, 15 
for $2.50, parcel post prepaid. H. C. Thurmond, 
Greensboro, Ga. 





Auction Sale of 50 Head of Purebred Aberdeen- 

Cows, Heifers and Bulls—Saturday, May 5th— 

From one of the best herds in the South. Terms, one- 

third po | in 6-or 12 months, At Fort Payne, 
Alabama. B. & A. C. Davis. 














Best Winter Laying Strain Barred Plymouth Rocks— 
Eggs. $1.50 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. G. 
W. Holley, Oakman, Ala., Route 3. 


Thompson Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs—$2 15, deliv- 
ered. Selected stock of 10 years’ breeding. Wayside 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 











Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2 bu. W. E. Cook, 
Evergreen, Ala. 
Best Velvet Boons — $1.98 Lambert, Darlington, 


Darlington, Ala 
0-Too-Tan Teans — At 
Coesens, Foley, Ala. 
Hastings Mung Beans—5 Ibs., $1, 
B. Darnell, Jasper, Ga. 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2 per bushel. 
and nice. J. M. Glasscock, Jemison, Ala. 
For Sale—O-Too-Tan Soy Beans—$7 per bushel; 
$2.50 per peck. W. F, Osburn, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown es 
seed; $2.25 per bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Early Speckled Runner Velvet Seed Beans 
bags; $1.75 bushel. Hall 





$7.50 per bushel. BR. V. 





postpaid. Alden 





Sound 





ally for 
Landing, 








. c ; we 
The Progressive Farm 
High-grade Seed Corn—Mosby’s 


yout, Hastings’ 
Prolific, Early Golden Dent, Harris’ Bed Cob Prolific, 








Hickory King, Snow Flake—90c per peck ; 335 per 
bushel. Mexican June corn, $1 per ; $3.75 per 
bushel. Prices F. O. B. Birmingham. All orders 
handied promptly. Harris Seed & Floral Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
COTTON 

The Best Cook Wilt-resistant—Is bred by Rhyne 

Bros., Benton, Ala. 





Pure Trice Cotton Seed—$5 per 100 Ibs. 
Farm, Pleasant Hill, Ala. 


Half and Half on annamaker Cotton Seed—$2 bushel. 
Try me. H. G. O'Neal, Gurley, Ala. 

You Want the Best?—Then Rhyne’s Cook Wilit-re- 
sistant fills the bill. Find them at Benton, Ala. 

1,400 Bushels Carefully Ginned Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land—Bushel, $2; 100 Ibs., $5.50. Hendrix Young. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Cook Wilt-resistant—Bred-up by Rhyne Bros., Ben 
ton, Ala. eats them all. Proof and descriptive 
folder free. $2.50; quantity cheaper. 

Genuine College No, 1—Best for boll weevil condi- 
tions. Purebred, clean, and sound. $7 per bag 
100 Is., cash with order. Colley Bros., Grantville, 
Georgia. 

King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. 
Special price: 100 Ds. see cash, Rush order. 
King Cotton Seed Company, “Lavonia, Georgia. 

Half and Half Cotton Seed—1,000 Ibs. made 505-B. 
bale. We are farmers, not seed dealers, Before order- 
ing, write John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 


Wannamaker - Cleveland and a Re - improved 
Cotton Seed—$1.50 bu. No, order for less 
B, Atlanta, a 


Idlewild 


























than 5 bushels. F. O. Address 
Georgia- -Carolina Seed ( Co., Gaffney, 8 


~ Coker 49-3 and Delta Type Long Staple Cotton 
Seed—Early, prolific, especially good for beating the 
boll weevil, Price, $1.50 per bushel. C. W. Stuckey. 
Bishopville, 8. C., Route 5. 


300 Bushels Brooms Early Dupesest Cotton—Big 
boll, matures in | days. Gets ahead of the weevil. 
These fine seed “ per bushel, Write today. 
McKnight Bros., Benois. G 


= -~- Good Re-improved rs Cook Cotton Seed 
riginated at Alabama Experiment +g oo 
be reliable farmers. Prices reasonable. Ask for booklet, 
“How to Grow Cotton.” E. F. Cauthen, Auburn, Ala. 


= oe Mitchell's Faultless Bred-up King—The cot- 
weevil won’t get. The most successful way to 
beat e weevil sent free. The genuine purebred, larger 

















boll, 7s, per cent yield, better staple, and storm- 
proof ; 25 bushel, express paid. Sugar Loaf Cotton 
Farm, Femmes N. C, 





d pro- 


Planting Cotton Seed—Pure varieties; early an 
i King’s Imewered. 


fic. Brown’s No. 1, $2.25 bushel; 
3 1-3 bushel 
bushel. 
maker-Cleveland, direct 

Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 


Marett’s Early Improved Wannamaker-Cleveland Big 
Boll Cotton Seed—Developed in the Piedmont Belt. 
Ginned on private gins, cleaned,-screened, culled and 
delinted. Indorsed by experimental stations. Finan- 
cial reference, R. G. Dun Co., or Bradstreet. We 
guarantee. Write for catalog and prices, Marett Farm 
& Seed Co., Westminster, S. C. 


Wanna- 
Decatur 


$3. 


Carolina, 








FLOWERS 








GUERNSEYS Farm, W. F. Faircloth, Snowdoun, Ala. —~- — ~<a gene 
qxtpeue ed oem < a ~~ 7 aD ar operton ’ 
fo a $1.25 Per 15 Eges—Beautifully Barred Ringlets— Flowers for Spring Planting—Write for catalog 
Guernecy Bulle for Sale. George Damp'en, North | 7 layers. Large business permits low price. Sat- 100-Day Velvet Beans—Makes lots of vines and beans. Southwest La Grange Greenhouses, La Grange, Ga. 
- isfaction guaranteed. Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, | Best running bean grown. $1.50 per bushel. Cc, 
HEREFORDS ennessee Wilson, Bartow, Ga GRASS SEED 
Selected Soy Bean Seed — Mammoth Yellow and Sudan—25 Ibs., $4.50. Poyner, Dothan, Ala. 








Ringlet Rock Eggs—From my prize winners at 


























i ae Hereford Bulls—Farmers’ prices. Accred- 
Montgomery, bred and mated by Thompson; $3 per 15; | Black—At $2.20 per bushel, F. O. B. Hertford. Check 
ited herd. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. $5 ~~ td Pg ee + tg Ringlet cockerels and | with order. Prompt delivery. Reed & Felton, Hert- 
JERSEYS pultets, $1.50 each. Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, Ala, | ford, c. 

Big Bargain: 70 Dai ws and high-grade Jersey LAN For Sale—Select Recleaned Early Speckled Velvet 

heifers. “Gee. W. Tho mas, Marion, Ala. ny _______—«RHODE ISL. D REDS Beans—Packed new 2-bushel bags, at $2 per bushel, 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs—15, $1.50, Safe . de- F. 0. B. cars, Atmore, Ala.; cash with order. H, W. 
RED POLES livery. B. H. Falkner, Vernon, Ala. Currie, Atmore, 

Best for the South—-Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- | "§ ( Reds—Kggs, $2 1 $2.50 per x sittin “Rose- Mammoth Yellow oy Beans—$2.35 bu. O-Too-Tan 
tle—Beef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove ems eds ann Woute ty * dle Bi Va «Re soy beans, $6.50 bu. 90-Day Velvet beans, $1.85 bu. 
Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. — - —_——-- == | NO orders accepted for less than 3 bushels; assorted. 

S. C. Reds (Hollins Strain)—15 Eggs, $1.50, after | F. O. B. Atlanta, Ga. Address Georgia-Carolina Seed 
Ist, half price. Lois Hollingsworth, Decatur, | (o., Gaffney, 8. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Highly Bred Holstein or Guernsey Calves— 





Write L. Terwilliger, Route 1, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Sable and White Collie Pups—From registered 


stock. M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 


Fe Letohatchie Ned—4 











Female Setter Pups—Sired by 
months old, $15. Steve Spivey, Jr., Benton, Ala. 
peserect Airedale Pups Males, $15; females, 
$12.50. N. J, Gant, Independent Life Blig., Nashville, 
Tennesoce. 

“Possum, Coon and Skunk Hounds Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Also. Barred Rock cockerels w. 
Clarke, Route 6, Columbia, Tenn. 

RABBITS 

Flemish Giant Rabbits—Breeding stock. Tickens 
Phillips, Jr., Bear Creek, Ala 

Rabbits—A Few More Purebred Gray Flemish Giants 

















—Pedigreed stock, may be registered for $1 each. We 
are qrertas these at a sacrifice, $5 a pair. or a trio 
for $6. ee these rabbits, or write for particulars. 
Hugh I. Willicween’ 2700 Fourth Ave., N., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 
ANCONAS 
8. C. Anconas (She: ppard Strain)— Baby chicks 01 only. 
tare delivery guaranteed. $17 100; 20c¢ each, less than 
Lee Poultry Farm, Anniston, Ala. 
BRAHMAS 
Pure Light Brahma Roosters — $3. Eggs, $2 15. 
Maude Vestal, Bells, Tenn 
Light Brahma Eggs—15 $1.50 c.. we 


coal 
Ingram, Route 2, Oneonta, Ala 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS _ 


Giant Farm, 





Jersey Giants—Summer reduc ed. “price. 
Breaux Bridge, 





LANGSHANS 





Black Langshan Eggs—From Tennessee State Fair 
winners, $2 for 15. Cockerels.- Will York, Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. : 
LEGHORNS 
Ferris White Leghorns (265-300 Strain)—Sitting, $1; 
100, $5. Alfred Lowry, Houston, Miss. 


Ferris-Young 8. C. White Leghorn i per 100 
up. J. G. Oldham, Route 1, Madisonville, 


Beautiful Single Comb Buff a mi Eggs, 
$1.50, postpaid. Buff Leghorn Farm, Letcher, Ala. 


Ferris Strain 8S. C. White Leghorn Eggs—$1 dozen. 
EB. P. BE. P. Hagin, Ohatehee, Ala. e 


Pure Tom Barron White Leghorns—i7 Eggs, $1.50; 50; 
“ . George E. Divis, Newbern, Tenn, 


Dark Brown — Eggs Mg a! Strain)— 
1s. a 0; 100, $6.50, postpa: W. M. Ponder, Tifton, 




















‘ Pores ed Cc. rows a pune and Cocker- 
1s—- months o each, rs. Clyde 8 . 
Scottsboro, Ala. 7 


White Leghorn Kem ed and Kerlin me 
Unexcelled layers. 15, -25; 30, Mrs. 
Ezzard, Dalton, Ga. “ - eS 








we i Cc. Brown hgeaes Cmatie Strain) 
as ayers. wes, 15 .25; 30, . 25, 
Postpaid. M. W. Allen, Rienzi, Miss. vis 


8. C. White Leghorn Eggs (Ferris 200 ‘to 265-Egg 

pe a by 9 oO ee prices on lots. Cock: 

and cocks. le “reek arm, 
See ar Creek Poultry F 





May 
Mississippi. 


R. M. DeShazo, 
Harold Tompkins’ 8 .C. 
Madison Square winners. 15 Eggs, $3.50 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatching 
Farms strain. Four awards at Gulf Coast Fair. Fine 
deep color, tested layers. $3 and $5 per 15, 

Red Farm, 1906 Old Government Street, 
Mobile, Ala 


Grassiand’s Pen of 8. C. 
at Tri-State laying contest during 
17 beautiful even colored show 
mated pens. Eggs, $3.50 per 15, 
list free. Grassland Stock Farm, 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Rose 





Greenville, S. C., Breeder of Pure 
Reds—Selected matings from 





Owen 





Reds —Have ‘Ted all 1 Reds 
January, February. 
winners in 
delivered 
Strongs, Miss. 





Rhode Island White, 
The world’s great layers. 
els, $5 each. M. A. Maret, 


WYANDOTTES | 


White Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 for 
Joyner, Ethelsville, Ala 


Silver Wyandottes—Stock, 


Comb (Viking Strain) 
$2.50 for 15. Cocker- 
Youglassville, Ga 











15. Miss Lizzie 





$2. Eges, $1.50 sitting. 

















Dr. Wood, Steens, Miss 

Standard White Wyandottes—Egges and Stock—Cat- 
alog free. Jas. Harris, Pelham, Ga. 

Jersild’s Invincible Strain White Wyandottes— 
Breeders, Segue eges. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, 
Foley . 

| ae em prize “winning White Wyandottes, “splen- 
did layers: 15, $2; 30, $3.50. Mrs. Maud Johnston, 
Owassa, Ala 

Eggs—From prize winning White Wyandottes— $1.50 
per 15, postpaid Photo and circulars free. J. L 
Sewell, Enville, Tenn 

$1.40 Per 15 Egas—Pure White Wyandottes—Large, 


Large business permits low 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


beautiful, heavy layers. 
price Reecheroft Farm, 








“Acme” White W yandottes For vigor and vitality. 
asen or show birds. Hatching eggs and breeding 
stock E. T. Russell, Chico Range Poultry Yards, 
Pensacola, Fla. 





Columbian Wyandottes—First and second prize win- 
ners, Official State Poultry Show, Greensboro. Hatch- 
ing eggs, from exhibition matings, $3; fine utility 
mating, $2 per 15, prepaid. L. E. Workman, Denton, 
North Carolina, 





BABY CHICKS 
Barron's White Leghorn Chicks — Circular. 





Close 





Egg Farm, Tiffin, Ohio 

taby Chicks—8c up. 12. Purebred varieties. Best 
Jaying strains. Catalog free. Missouri Chickeries, 
Clinton, Missouri. 





Ancona Babies—Hogan tested flock, quality chicks. 
Hatching eggs. Send for circular. 8. Ancona 
Farm, Lincoln, Illinois, Route 6. 


Baby Chicks—Purebred 8. C. White Leghorns, Reds 
and Rocks—The kind that lay. Write for catalog. 


Bridgewater Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, Va. 


Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds, 
as far in advance as possible. 
prices. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
burg. Va. 


“Baby Chicks—White Leghorns, White Rocks, White 

Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds—Catalog on re- 

yt al, a Hill Poultry Farm, Box 91P, Gadsden, 
a 


Leghorns—White 8S. C., Purebred—Special matings 
of splendid layers. Eggs $1.50 sitting. Chicks, $20 
100, delivered. Special price on larger numbers. Ad- 
dress Hayes’ Poultry Farm, 4233 Ave. D, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Hatching Eggs—From Tom Larron 
White Leghorns—$1.50 per 15, or $7 
chicks, 25 for $5; 50 for $9, 
flack has been culled by poultry expert. 
Farm, Eastman, Qa. 








Leghorns—Place orders 
Write for catalog and 
Box P-214, Harrison- 











Strain S. C. 
per 100. Baby 
or $16 per 100. My 
Bureh’s Stock 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ON ION 


Tomato, and Plants—$1 





Tomato, Pot ato 
Thomasville, Ga 


Cabbage, Onion, 
1,000, Evergreen Farms, 


"$1.50 


Tomato and potato, 











The Great Hay and Drouth-resistant Crop of the 
South—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, 8. 

Sudan—1 b, 30c; 25 Ibs., or 1 bushel, $6.25; 100 
Ibs. 21. Tennessee German Millet, $3.25 per bu. 
Johnson grass, 1 I)., 25c; 25 Ibs., or 1 bushel, $5; 100 
Ibs., $17.50. All prices F. 0. B. Birmingham. Prompt 
shipment. Harris Seed & Floral Co., Birmingham. 
Alabama. 





LESPEDEZA 

High-grade Lespedeza Seed—$5.25 per bushel. 
to ship. Harris Seed & Floral Co., Birmingham 

For Sale—Recleaned New Crop 
Write for prices. Interstate Seed House, 
Baton Rouge, La. 





Ready 
Ala 


Lespedeza Seed 
Dept. P.G 
























































Early Amber and Orange Cane Seed—$2.60 bu. F. 
©. B. Atlanta, Ga. No order accepted for less than 
8 bushels. Address Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaff- 
ney, 3S 3 

CHUFAS 

Chufas Wanted hog od and price to Hightower 

Seed Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 





CLOVER 
Japan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 














ver, Alfalfa, Oregon Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffnev, 
South Carolina. 
CORN 

H. W. Thurmond, Greshamville, Ga.—Mexican June 
Corn—$3 bushel; $1 peck. 

White and Yellow Dent Seed Corn—$2.50 per bu. 
Geo, Bauerlein, _ Talladega, Ala. 


Mosby Prolific | Seed Corn—25 years’ seed selection. 
$2.50 bushel. Highland Seed & Stock Farm, Tusca- 


loosa, Ala., Route 2. 


Davis Prolific Corn—Dixie- ~wide reputation; highly 
bred; carefully selected; gra rgest_corn breeder 
in the South. Circular free. ‘Clarendon Davis, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 


Pure, Sound, Selected Seed Corn—85-Day White, 
Neal’s Paymaster, Hickory King, Tennessee Red Cob, 
Looney’s White ca Mexican June—Bushel, $2.25; 
half, i 25; peck, C. Denton, Hartselle, Ala. 

Mesby Prolific = Corn—Won first prize Memphis 
Tri-State Fair, 1922. Nash Pickle won Mississippi 

















State championship 1920; yield 116% she Field 
solowed years. $2.50 bushel. Oak View Farm, 
D. W. Pickle & Sons, Aberdeen, Miss. 

Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-Ear Corn—Highly 
bred and double selected, h in fields and from 
bins. Shelled or in ear. All ear corn put in fiber 


boxes, one-half bushel each, Per . $1; per bushel, 
$3.50; is, $3.40. Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
Westminster, 8. C. 

Podigreed Reid's White Dent — Two exceptionally 
sound deep grained ears, early maturing, greatest eco- 
nomical yield. Bred exclusively 22 years, artificial 








Da ray fleld selection. oy good seed 2 
can produce. Bushe! Booklet and t 
monials free. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. 




















Cabbage Plants—$1 1,000. Lee - " “hoi 7 
b n a zespedeza Seed—Choice, recleaned, absolutely guar 
1,000. Catalog free. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, | anteed, 1922 crop. Write for prices. Lespedeza Seed 
Georgia. Growers’ Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants—-Leading varieties; 250 | Louisiana. 
postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c Walter Parks, Pis- 
oy yr C . , ” PEAS 
Karly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—100, 25c; _We Are in the Market for White Crowder Pea 
500, $1; 1,000, $2, postpaid, insured. Chas. 8. Beas- Yellow Crowder and Lady Peas—Write us. Gorman 
ley, Castleberry, Ala Gammill Seed Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Succession and Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$l per Brabham, Iron and Clay Peas $2.55 bu.; Whip 
1,000 Immediate shipments, Grown in the open. poorwill and Mixed, also mixed peas and soy beans 
R. E. Bower, Dixie, Ga. $2.45 bu., F. O. B. Atlanta, Ga. No ordets accepted 
7 r a for less than 5 bushels. Re —_ with ongers Address 
Plants of Selected Stock—Cabbage, Onion 75e 600; ~ aCarniine tae . g 
$1 1,000. Sweet potatoes, tomatoes, $1.50 1,000. Out- Georgia ( arolina Seed Co., Gaffney, S. 
law Plant Co., Hahira, Ga, PEANUTS 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants — Wakeflel and Flat |“ Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Runners, 6c th.; White 
Dutch 00, T5e; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, at $1. | Spanish, 8c; in 100-t. bags; cash with order.’ Strick 
Ameri a P lant Co., Alma, Ga. ee ae land & Baxter, Clio, Ala. 
Cabbage and Collard Plants—Of leading va- | ~ ’ . 
rieties. Now ready for spring and summer shipments PECANS 
Postpaid, 500, $1; collect, 1,000, $ Thomasville Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Plant nt Co.,, Thomasville, Ga. Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
' “or » eC rsery i ld. Every tree guaranteed. Cata 
“Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants — Large, well a ausresy Wor 4, : : . 
rooted; 50 to bundle, full count, quick shipments, safe 08 Rog iy list free, Bass Pecan Company, Lum 
arrival. satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. erton s. 
1,000, 90e. Onion plants, 1,000, $1. Porto Rico Potato POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER—EGGPLANT 
plants, inspected, 1,000, $1 25. We have thousands of 
satisfied cusomers. Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. J. BR. Batten, Winekur, Ga., Route 1—Porto Rico 
CANE AND SORGHUM Potato Plants—! $1. 15 1,000, cash with order. 
—— Mullis Plant Co., ~ Alma, Ga.—Pure Improved Porto 








Rico Potato; all kinds tomato, pepper plants. $1 1,000 
Millions 

Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Onion and Pepper Plants 

-Dirt cheap. Catalog. Sexton Plant Co., Valdosta 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico Potato ae Po -500, $1; 1,000; $1.50 
Cabbage, 1,000, $1.2 Kelep Plant Farm, Ensley 
Alabama 

Porto Rico Potatoes. Tomatoes—$1.50 1,000. Pep- 
pers, eggplants, 50c 100. Quality Plant Farm, Thom 
asville, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 per 4a 
Ps: Or 











Full count and delivery guaranteed. C. V hite 
Hazelhurst, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato—Tomato—500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $7. Cabbage, 1,000, $1.25. Jones Valley Farm. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Pure Porto Rico and “Nancy Hall Potato Plants (In- 
spected)—1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, $1.10. F. O. B. 
Alma, Ga. J. G. Barber. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$1.35 1,000; 
5.000 and up, $1.20 1. fully guaranteed to be 


genuine. J. H. Brigman, 
Improved Porto Rico 


Baxley, Ga. 


Potato Plants — April, May. 
June delivery. 1,000, $1.45; over 10, at $1.25. Cash 
with orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Brannen Plant Co., Baxley, Ga.—Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—Improved Purple Skin, Government inspected. 
$1.25 1 25 1,000; 10,000 up, $1.15. Cash with order. 
“Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000; 10.00 000. 
$11; Pimiefito, Buby King pepper and Earliana to- 
pete plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Southeastern plant Co.. 
itts, Ga. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall. 











and Dooley Potato Plants— 





Now ready. I ship wee but No. 1 plants. Prepaid 
=? —_ door, $1.60 1,000. E. R. Cupp, Cullman, Ala. 
ou 

Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, 1,000, 


80c; 
$1.50, mail or express. Satisfaction guaranteed. Globe 
tomato plants, same price. American Plant Company. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Euate- root protec- 
tion. 500, 000. 





1.838, prepa ship- 


. x Prompt 
ment. Agents ‘wante!. Kentueks Pisnt Co., Hawesr 








Mitte. Kentucky. 
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Farmers’ Exchange| "283. 
g 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 














Farm Folks—Write for 


APARPPAPLADALS 











the Farm Magazines— Dig 
i a , 





a articies you cal 
| Writers Digest and learr 
u it Cincins ati. 





“HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Onn eet 















































. ‘ t $45 e€ perience 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 3 a ., = weil hs = pari 
I 38 " ’ ‘ ep 
The above rate applies to the Georgia- | 5-118, K 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State Ma ‘ > - Rinck 1 
plainly what edition you wish to use. Alabama e, | ; rol me M 
be fa arvic i and m machinery 
POTATO- ‘TOMATO—PEPPER—EGGPL ANT ; dt a . Al Address G. 1 M., Box "1, Bir 
‘ 
swe ‘ 4 ( r R ss 
~ sehygdl a age a oe coemnad  aae Karn $110 to $250 Monthly, Ex 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.50 \ acked in damp moss. Dismukes | “#9 by . ! Position & 7 
- My . 2 I iths’ sy tudy or money re 
. wand When bo an Bl ; lent opgor s. Write for free Booklet G-9 
to Rico Yu Sweet Potato*Plant Now aly Stand. Bu s Tra Inst., Buffalo, N.Y 
Very large, tine ck. State inspected. $1.45 1 aou 
1 10,000 ts at $1.50 per 1.000 R ! st AGENTS 
Su as Plant ¢ Uartow, Fla 1 frees—We have hem Ay mnted. Terms 
Porto Rico, Nancy H friumph | Ts in 8. Dep Cone Ga 
Red Rock Tomsio—W al 1, Plat Agents—Mason Sold 18 Comet. Sprayers and Aut 
0, 406 OY, 2 \ 00 Washers One Saturday— Protits, $2.50 each. Partic 
Emerald Farms, Meigs. ¢ lars free. Established 30 yea Rusler Co., Jol 
hi ' N Hla I Ilants town, Ohio, Dept. J 
ted; 1,000, $1 wer 5.000. $1.15 Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour--Sell Mendeis. a 
Cs Count and alit ‘ patent patch for instanuy mending leaks all uter 
! ingham plant Co, Reo n sils juple package free. Collette Mfg De 
701 Amsterdam. N. ¥ 
ay . 4 “Ny 7 — r d Agents—-$1.25 an hor pare th ear home, I 
axe ‘ » rk tov “ ples listribut 
pie ‘ $1.25 1.000, F. O. B.S Tak eittacats. wieen aa andi = Y 
shippin April List to July Kush ler Mar r ea 19 ff sleek ct et ree , 
Plant Co, Valdosta, Ga o _ | to first person in your locality ‘ u. Writ 
“Porto Rico Potato Plants a 1 tf $1.50 Dey A ii y Com 1, Ohi 
per 1,000 ago an py $1.25 wn the t Age We Pay Weil for Your Spare Tire ~If y 
‘ lant ake md S ' att fants ns . yt « s 
$1 pe “1.900: 10,000 and p 1 m0. Kendali | oe" & cat Se Dey you for using same w 
i. : : I You know everyone should read The P rogressive ¥ arm 
Plant Company, \ mia, Ga _ | er, therefore you will have no trouble gelling subseri) 
Port Ri Pota , 8 a r . tions for us Write for our liberal ash proposition to 
$1.50 per 1.000 000 up, $1.25 ano | a agents Address Agency Department, The Progressive 
tomato plants, postpaid OO. 30e "0 1,000 Farmer 
$2 ib mp moss n roots Safe delivery x ed Agents manufacturer of 
Ke rdt Plant ¢ Ashburn, Ga svaps, perful pure food onlvrets 
Porto Rico Potato Plants (Improved 8 0 et he ailty Wanubes 
$1.2 Early and late varieties tomatoes t} tu ect Honest goods 
200, 7h 00, $1: 1.000, $1.75. Coll 1,000. $1.25 \ t Send at once 
Pepper and - plants, postpaid: 100, 50 1. s2.00 fur 4 ( S422 Ameri 
Thomasville lant i Thomas Me ‘ J is 
F Pure Porto Rico P » Pla A Why | Ne Us ¥ Spare 1 $1 4 u 
May pO 1 ine ke liveries 1,000 \& 000 ai $1.25 $9.85 daily asy for 1 1 jiate uw Ne Siyl 
ye 1.000 Special 4 e on 36.000 to 100.000. tots Ciuaranteed H ‘ \ No apita 
Stone at i i pepp» plat $1.50 per 1,000 spertence | re te lers We ce iver 
in 1,000 to 10,000 R. E. BR D a lleet. Your pa i also monthly bonus. Free 
OT — -—-— -— ——__—_—_- ft be | (omplete putfit turnished \ 
Million Potato Pla Read hit \ 1 $s. grad including silks. Mac-O-Chee Mills ¢ 
Porto Rico, Naney ii N s) s ! Que 904. Cincinnati, Ohi 
At $1.25 per 1,000 0 000 $1.1 : — 
Toma lants, pepper $1.7) ") Cabbage 4 SALESMEN 
$1.5 per 1,000 Turner ¢ Plant ¢ A ' Salesmen -— Sell Roof and House Paint Direct to 
ser Money-making propositior Farmers and teach 
K Potato Plat Free ‘ ‘ ers make weessful re 3 atives. Old Trusty Paint 
v you ants are yp a Ww ! ed < Dept H. Urban Block, Louisville, Ky 
oo oe = l 00 0 \ y Frui " Sale Pret P pleasa steady 
« s, t ‘ Ss. & ork. Good side line fe fart teachers at he 
I a ! \ ‘ . , Permane job r good ( ers Write today fo 
: a. terms. Cor d Nurseries, Det 5. Concord. Ga 
P P 5 r K Automobile Owne ‘ A Mecha S$ Se 
Ngo : P , “ Pr lay f free wy America’s most popular motor 
1,004 000, § WO ” +00 - ~ aol , ; r} ‘ie 
$1.63 per 1.000: 10.000 : > pb oo MARAE . . ~- APUCIE B OVEFNAU TINS 
. 4 repairing, ignition tor batteri et Aut 
Bie 1 i B t m le Dige 6 Bh cil nat 
pm i, & ” P s « 
’ money u Pp. dD. Fut M 
ritton, ACHINERY 
s ! | RK i $ ~ ao 
N il 0 I i | \ ( vy M ) Shingle Mi! Water W A A 
‘ Q 1 Del re Atlanta, ¢ 
; m.. : ! s One 1 x A Kritter— In perfect cc 
J 4 , i a ‘ \ ng ¢ ha e. Cost 
me , > 1 AY e: as Prices $75 I \ t uh. M C. L. Ch 
10 : oe r" ‘ 
ooo “0 l ‘ t » A ar Del Milk 
1 ' ut iranteed. KR )-stall t ti Ni > DeLava pa 
Re I Bank rift P Cor 1 iT 1 gine S 
yy ! ‘ i + ' 0 «l " ~ 
‘ fit , Adare lS. Kam ft 
WATERMELONS ». Ala 
! W and K kley Sw W 
ees, Sne—s0 conte, Deacen Walaa, © MISCELLANEOUS 
G 
Ww o F« 1 i matic write to A Be a Detective Excellent Opportunity- Goud | 
rh Pe ‘ propagator of the most perfect | travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 963 Westover Bldg 
ble com cial watermelon ever developed Kansas City, Mo 


“MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

















order 


nd Mixed 
Car lots 


H 





i See Our Plant Catalog Bef 
plat Vietor Plant Farm Valdosta, Ga 
I Sale: Cowpeas—Whippoorw Clays a 
$2.10 Karly 90-Day velvet ln $1.5 
W t Lite Danvil 
S ‘ or P “0c ID 
* adiola ‘bulb mixed colors 
All 1 I Drug ¢ Brunswick, G 
We H ted Supply of Osceola 
I Ta Reans and African Honey Dew 


ane Seed for Sale-—Write for 
seed Company, 


illustrative 
Westminster, S. C. 


NURSERY STOCK 


teans, O 
(Syrup) 
catalog 








ree-—Send for Free Sook on Hardy Trees, Plants 

t Vines and Seeds—From the heart of the 

ks. Ideal for reference Lists hundreds of varie 
ties at Ww prices; directions for planting; epecial 
ffers, etc took = free Writ e today Arkansas Seed 
&wN Co De pt. M2, Favetteville, Ark. 





~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


wee ———aeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





FLORID 








A 


le—At Arcadia, Florida—Attractive 7-room 
and 5-acre bearing orange grove in edge of 
dl street Here is a complete home with.in 
ipport it Price $11,000, easy terms, Owner, 
Clearwater, Florida 
joxes Oranges Grow on This Lakeside Farm 
20 Acres—On National Highway, close prosperous rail- 


road town; stores, 
dark loamy 





peaches, pears, tangerines, figs 


cottage, fireplace; 3 barns 


affairs, $3,000 gets i 
ete., included, part 


Nilus. Catalog Bargains 


Tree. Address me 
Strout Farm Agency 
sonville, Florida. 


tillage, pasture, 


ri 
375-tree orange grove in good bearing; 


schools, amusements, good 


valuable 


delightful oa 


t, horse, poultry, 
eash. Details and photo 


personally. 
, 1210 GE 


Graham 


throughout 


poultry house, ete. 


furnitu 


markets ; 
timber ; 


grapefruit, 


k-shaded 
To settle 
re, tools, 


page 10 
Florida. Copy 
Strout, Pres. 


Bldg., Jack- 





OTHER STATES 





For Sale—Improve 
Located on the publi 
road town and 12 
city in Mississippi. 
room residence 1 te 


cleared, 340 acres we 


A. Hodg 


lox 





d= Farm + At 
© road, 2% miles of a good rail- 


miles from 


Jackson, the 


All fenced and 


‘nant house 





e, Jackson, 


xiland, good 


$ 


15.50 4 


eT acTe. 


largest 


cross-fenced. Six- 


yarns; 8 


drainage, 


Miss 


00 acres 
healthy 





LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service” 


eorrespondents in Al 
Insurance Company 

the world, we are pre 
farms from $1,000 t 


abama for 
the largest 
pared to n 
» $100,000, 


per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 


Sections ; no inspectio 


Jars on request. Jemison & Company 


21st St 


= : sirminghar 
ced 


As exclusive financial 


the 


n, Ala We 


ha 


Metropolitan Life 
insurance company in 
iake 
interest rates 
10 years. Pre 
n fee. Write or phone. 


} 





ans on 


Inc., 2: 
three 


e 
men doing _exclusi ve farm land inspecting. 


improved 
from 6 
ympt in- 
Particeu- 


21 North 


experi- 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES © 


reer 
Persistent Advertising Brings Better Reeults—Don’t 


buss an issue in The 


“an Men, Women, 


Stationary, write Mr. 
Wately , 


Boys, Girls, 


Ozment, 


Progressive Farmer. 


‘1? to 60, W 
Accept Government’ Positions—$117-$190, trav 


295, 


St 


Louis, 


ii 





eling or 
imme- 





Accounts Notes, Claims 


world No charges unless co 
Agency, Somerse Ky 











Does It Pay to “Advertise 
tains in Colorado higher tha 
few people know it Why? 
well advertised, and the 
tise whatever you may have 
Ve armer 








for sale The Progressive 


~ CALCIUM ARSE ATE 


Collected anywhere in 
llected. May's Collection 


There are many moun 
Pike’s Peak, but_only a 
Because Pike's Peak is 

t. Moral: Adver 





Iiest Grade—Guaranteed to 
ment specifications Can mi 





dress Georgia-Carolina See 





MUSIC 


Phonograph Records - Edisot 
all languages Write for 
chine William Ritt, Dept 


from Atlanta, Ga 20¢ Ib. p 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


fu ly meet with Gover 
ake immediate shipment 
ut up in 200-Ib. drums 


d Co Gaffney, 8S 
AL 


1 and others. Latest hits 
name your ma 
Peter, Minn 





Hemstitcehing and Picoting 


Attachment—Fits any 








sewing machine Price $2; checks, 10c extra Light's 
Mail Order House tox 125, Birmingham, Ala 
Woman, Girls—Learn Gown Making—Dress better 
half cost Earn $35 week. Ixperience unnecessary 
Fascinating Sample free Franklin Institute Dept 
S-540 _ Rochester 


PRINTING 





postpaid News Register Prir 


Printing—200 Bond letterheads, 106 envelopes, $1, 


itery, Forest. Miss 





for | $1.1 Dixie » Printing Co., I 


Your Name and Address Printed on 100 Envelopes 
and 100 Letter Heads—And sent prepaid in neat box 


PRODUCE 


Jalton, Ga. 





Farmers— Express us your 


hides, old and new geese feathers, beeswax, ginseng, 
and get top price. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 


wool, beef hides, herse 





Ship Your Eggs, 
Produce to market 
against Leghorn or Black ch 
nearest point to you for price 
Arkansas Produce Co., Memp 
leans, La 








SYRUP 


Sutter and All Kinds of 
does ont discriminate 
ickens. Address at the 
lists and shipping tags 
his, Tenn., or New Or 





cane syrup, 1l-tb. cans, 55c; 
45c gallon 


Mullis Plant o., Alma, Ga.—Thick Georgia sugar 


35-gallon barrels, new, 





TOBACCO 





Natural Red Leaf Tobacco 
prepaid, best grade, 5 Ibs 
$1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, 
of Sharon 


— Direct t 
.75. Smoking 3 : 
Tenn. Reference sank 








Recipe furnished Clements’ 
Hawesville, 


Kentucky Tobacco—Select Chewing or Smoking—4 
Thbs., $1 postage collect; 5 Ds. 


medium, $1, postpaid 
Tygbaceco Association, 





Tobacco—-No. 1 Red Leaf 


Ths., $1.50; 10 Ihs., $2.75. Smoking, 10 Ds 2. Pay 


price and postage when rece 
Greenfield, Tenn 








amoking 10, 
Hand-picked & ibs . 


ag, 
bacco Growers’ Union, Murray 


Homespun Tr 
$3; 20 Ibs. $5.25. Smoking, 5 
20 Ws., $3.50. Send no mon 
‘€o-operative Pobacco Growers, 











Natural Leaf Tobacco— Mild or st axt 
$1 . $2: 20. $3.60, Pipe free, 
Mr 


bace Chewing, 


CGoaranteed « hewing 


ived, Jno W, Jones 


ra a fine 





$1.50; 10, $2.50 





5 Ibs... Rit 10 Ibs., 
Ihs., $1.25; 10 Ms.. $2; 
ey "pay wi nen received. 

Paducah, Kentuc ky. 


HERE are more way 
beating the boll w \ 
these ways hich is 
out to good advantage u 
| ty, Georgia, of which Gri 
ty te, 1S throug] « i! re 
\ number of years ag 
weevil hit this section, 5S 
market gardener living near Griffin, 
out, among other things, 
pepper 
lt was easy to grow—br 
means so easy to 
| rind of the pepper lent 
| flaver to the product, anc 


to 


Tre 
ro 


wi 


th: 
be 

wl 
Na 


)« 





ths 


be 








ting, a 
asting the 
uld peel off 





no practical way o 


Neverthele SS, M 


Canning Beats the Ball Weevil | 


one of 


fin is the coun- 


when the boll 
D. Reigal, a 
tried 
the Pimiento 


it it was by no 
preserve. The thick 
a disagreeable 


1 there seemed 


t removing it 


Riegal kept on experi 


nd finally disec 


\ccordingly he 


it th 


running Ov 


e pe 


peppers, the 


easily. 


de Vise d 


era turnhace in 


roasted to 


lien ft 


ce, 


hey 


ppers 


exactly tl 


put on t 


reached the e1 


It solved 


it time « 
‘rs satisfactorily 


mn he 


t 


Ww 


he probl 
as ible 


and sell 


yvvered that by 
rind or skin 


a movable. belt 
such a manner 
he belt would 
ie right stage 
rd of the fur- 
em, and from 
to can the pep- 
them all over 


that Mr. Rie- 
gal, perfected, 
npany, located 


thousand ot cans oj 


the country. 

Today, using the method 
gal and his son, Mark Rie 
the Pomona Products Cor 
at Griffin, ships 
pimientos each year, ma 
Ing? ot pimient one of tl 

} dustries of the section, ar 


| ployment to hundreds of 


aq giving em 


people las 


is reported to 


vy canning imMn- 
wity t any 
en Mr. Riegal 
hi iT ice 
Ive ol 
paring an ex- 
\ 1 her 
re on 
( \ 


t attempt 
ma commer 
) he demand 
uggestions of 


sented to put 


year alone the compat 
have paid out betwee 
$90,000 in salaries alone 
A Fair Exhibit and Its Results 
| yeh that is not the onl 
dustry in ilding 
means \bout the time wl 
| was experimenting witl 
| Mrs. Y. S. B. Gray } 
op ng Le ty pre 
hibit for the ce \ I 
| thing e ¢ qa 
| the vol prize he 1 
| so delig l her friend 
| that vey demanded 
| bought all of it that she co 
| 
For vl k Mrs (a1 ( 
| to put the new relish out « 
cial bas but yu Iding te 
for her product and the s 
her friends, she finally cor 
it out on a commercial bas 


I 
tor 


reli 


at 


\ 


loac 


ty, 
up 


li 


000 

ratic 
busi 
Ce 


has 
tory 
him. 


ops, 





pals 
United States 


ope r 


toes, 


scale, 


Relis 


till sell 


let Call 


\ wi 


sh a 


and the 


the | 


1On, 


Irs. 


Is of 


of its kind ever placed in Spalding Coun- 


and 


th 


Nn 


er has 


day It 


Di 


re 


strict 


ent 1% 


is shipped 


te 


a Capacity ot ] 


f Colum 


of demand al d eX 


will soon be shippe 


Gira 
be 


y's la 
ttles 


year 


300,000 bottles 


1 connection 


Gre 

serves, 
obtained 
grove oO 
been set 


ated 


cans. 


ms to 


or! 


ness 


WS, 


*y cans f 


m 


x ane 


using all 
the neighborhood. A new 


f Brown 
out on 


at 


is 


Hollonville. 


his ye 


st 


order 


was the 


( 
W 
1 


he is pl 
of the re 


ith her 
waterme 


] 4 
the ngs 


Turkey 
her farm 


a 


hogs, and 


important —P 
weevil—but 


lace 


demonstrated 
is also an effective we 


The 


and d 


can 


} 


be 


veloping as business devel- 
to 


made 


and 


in 


t 


cannery, 


increasing demand for fig preserves. 

Yarborough Business Grows 
NOTHER 
Spalding County is the Yarboroughs, 
This plant last 
year shipped four carloads of its famous 
Flint River brand tomatoes, 

1, 


ship out 300,000 cans of toma 


large canni 


r it has 


approximately 20 ca 


still iner 


easing. 
chickens 


de feating the boll 
Spalding Coun 


hat the 


starting 


utilize 


giving employment both to 
townspeople, 
where none existed before. 


bringing 





is as “Gray’s 


0.000 cans of 
to 12 states 


bia now, and 
d all over the 


for six car- 


large st orde r 


inning to put 
lish. 

relish, Mrs. 
lon rind pre- 
that can be 


figs has just 
to meet the 


ng plant in 


or about 60,- 
made prepa- 


rloads. And 
all have an 


ty, Georgia, 
canning fac- 
apon against 
on a small 


many crops, 
farmers and 
in profits 


(35) , 4053 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


EGGS—— S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS ——CHICKS 
“Ferris Strain 











HATCHING EGGS -$6 per v. $ per $1.25 
r 
BABY CHICKS $17.50 pe 0; $9 per 50; $5 per 25, 
Wr r 
ALABAMA POULTRY "FARM, Notasuiga, Ala. 











| PUREBRED POULTRY | 








LEGHORNS — 
Wonderlay Dark Brown ‘Leghorns 
Vyrce Kenge Wick B15 Kees, $150; 50 Reow 
$4 100 Eves, $8. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Catalog Free 
Rockdale Poultry Farm, Box 8, Buena Vista, Ky. 





Surelay BROWN LEGHORNS — Mosk, Eggs. Chicks 
n ie Ribbon W M mphis 1922, 








nes Bred Stock, 
| Kegs and Day . Mated 
| breeding ur neeus now Catalog of 
ni Satisfacuion guaranteed 
EARL ‘YOUNG, Box 3, . Falfurrias, Texas. 
' 





tana WHITE LEGHORNS 


Lay 265 te 301 eggs per year. Winners at SO shows 
Pullets, bens. maies, ete., shipped C.0 D. 
at low prices. Write today for « and complet 

|  Inllormation to the World's Senneat Lasher Farms. 
| GEO. B. FERRIS,950uni0k, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


World’s Greatest Dual Purpose Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


This Means: Size, Capacity, 
Ruggedness, Economic Pro- 
duction, Strong Chicks that 
Live. Ability to turn feed 
into Kgyzs. \fore meat value 
at the end of their egg-making days 
National and International Egg Laying Contest and 
Chicago Coliseum Winnerss MAMMOTH WHITH 
PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE. GEESE, MAMMOTH 
BRONZE TURKEYS. Free : 


THE FERGUSON FARMS 
Box 40 DYERSBURG, TENN 






























MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


GGS — Leghorns, Rocks, Reds | 


) 


$2.50 Per Sitting 


White Leghort Ferris Strain). 




















Barred Rox KS ( rl ompson Strain) 
Khode Island Reds (Qwens Strain). 
Dr. E. A. Lambert, Denton, Ga. | 
. 
| Black Leghorns — S. C. R. L. Reds 
RRED FOR EGGS 
"ERIOR QUALITY \ TER ‘LAYERS 


GEO. FE. JOHNSON 5it 40th St ENSLEY, ALA 


EGGS)" “Partridee Mocks, Silver [ace 
and White Wyandottes, Buff Orping 
e ! i indian Games, White and Brown 


a $ ge $ $s 
CALLOWAY POULTRY ASSOCIATION, Murray, Ky 











INDEX TO OUR GUARANTEED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


In This lVeek’s Progressive Farmer 
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Fencing 30 
Fertilizer R 15, 32 
Fish Traps. 3] 
Flour i ‘ 20 
Fungicides . : . B 
Harness - ae 
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Kodaks ‘ , 24, 32 
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Monuments oa 15 
Peanut Picker 2» 
Poultry 35 
Poultry Remedies 33 
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Seeds and Plant ) 4 
hoes », 32 
Stock Re 
Stove 

one 6 

P 2 

Kill ; 
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Buick Authorized Service 


A Valuable “Part” of Every Buick 
Equally important with the universally ad- 
mired performance ability of Buick cars is Buick 


Authorized Service. 


The insurance that the nation-wide Buick 
Authorized Service system provides for every 
Buick owner increases the confidence that 
comes through testing Buick dependability in 
every kind of motoring. 


Buick Authorized Service of the same uniformly 
high standard, no matter where it is found, has 
resulted in conviction on the part of automobile 
owners ‘that Buick Authorized Service is in it- 
self a valued part of the Buicks they purchase. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


HUADUAAUAUAUEAUTENUCGAENAL TE AGAMA EET UETT ONAN UU MME TL a needdt 


biles are built, Buick will build them = 


Abdi 


Wet) HHANUENUEEUEELENUAELANHL ENE null mM ' 
When better automo 


EUTOARLUCTT AEE TES SOON 11 
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